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INDISPENSABLE to the PRIMARY TEACHER. 


“FIRST TEACHING.” 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers. 


MONTHLY ; 





16 PAGES. 





$1.00 A YEAR. 


The first number of a monthly paper entitled “First Tzacnina,” designed to give instruction in right methods of teaching 


The Kindergarten. 


Methods of Teaching Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Composition, Geography, 
The Arrangement of the School-Room, Etc., Etc. 


This paper will be the same size as the September ScHoLar’s CoMPANION, and neatly printed on good paper. 


The following 
History, Music, Etc., Etc. 


The main feature of the new journal will be to » report the exact methods employed by the 
Theoretical “papers” written on the education of the child are felt by most teachers to be impracticable, although they 
‘* First TEACHING ” will be a right hand of help. The publishers will be aided by a lady possessing skill 
ad experience as a teacher—one who has been carefully trained in Normal Methods. 


subjects will be discussed. 


The Management of Children. 


Occ 


upation for Young Children. 


A large number of 


ubscriptions have already been received, more than justifying our expectation that it would be a success from the start. 





Lady Canwassers VVanted 
hb every city in the United States to visit the Primary Schools, to whom liberal terms will be made. 


ls; teen KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 21 Park Place, New York. 


Send for sample copy and terms to 








English Classics. 


Classes in English Literature, Grammar, and Supplementary Reading, &c. 
EDITED BY EMINENT ENGLISH SCHOLARS. 


ach Volume contains a Sketch of the Author's Life, Prefatory 
and Maplanatory Notes, &c. 
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ia arenas ve tetane ash paper cheek’, en are cots at the Pottessing tem price, at which they will be sent to 
1 dos. copies for $1.20; 100 copies for $9.00; 1000 for $80. 

Sample copy sent by mati for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 10 cents. 


Price, by the dczen, per mall, postpaid, $3.00. 
4 sample copy for exammation, with a view to introduction, sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cts. 


PUBLISHED BY 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, New York. 
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AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, withvat charge, Colleges, Schools. and Fam!- 
lies with thoroughly competent Protessors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families co‘ng abroad or the country 
promptly salted with supertor Tutors, Companions, an 
Governesses. Call on or adress 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE. 
1198 Broadway, bet. 2th & 2th Sts. N.Y. 


VILLAGE AND pai TEACHERS. 


MONLY to order ns ont —— and 
ples tree. 
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A. S. CLARK, 
146 Nassau St., or 87 Park Row, N. Y. City 


SECOND-HARD SCHOOL BOOKS ! 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged, 
BACK NUMBERS OF MACAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 
CATALOGUES UVON APPLICA TION. 


BIG OFFER. 4 Choire re Belnetions for Aw 


ph Albums. 250 Spicy Motio Verses and o5 
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SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PEN S. 


In 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 26 cts, Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 











THE USE OF APPARATUS. 

There was a time when even the 
blackboard was unknown in the school- 
room, but now it is recognized as a 
necessity. Gradually pieces of appa- 
ratus have been added and it has been 
found that the pupil learns easier and 
faster, and the teacher’s labors are 
greatly lightened. One of the most 
useful of all modern apparatus is the 
‘“‘Arithmetical Frame.” They are of 
different plans, but the one most ex- 
tensively used is shown in the cut. It 
consists of eighteen slats, which have 
on each side eight figures, large enough 
to be seen clearly at a distance of forty 
feet. It will amaze one to be told that 
the teacher without writing a single 
figure may give out a half-million of 
examples! Yet such is the case. 

The method of using the Frame is 
quite simple. Itis hung upon the wall 
and the teacher stands by it facing the 
class. Here is the first merit. He 
can see his class all of the time. His 
attention is not diverted to write down 
examples. Probably half of the time 
is thus saved. No words hardly are 
needed. The teacher gives out, for 
example: ‘‘Add the first two slats,” or 
‘* Subtract the second from the first,” 
or “Add first two and substract the 
third.” It will be seenthat it can be 
thus extensively used. It is another 
advantage that the dust created by the 
use of the crayon is avoided. But the 
valuable time of the teacher is concen- 
trated onthe class and every member 
of it. 

This Frame was invented by Mr. H. 
K. Bugbee and contains a vast amount 
of ingenuity. Whole numbers, deci- 
mals, the metric system, etc., may be 
exemplified. But the staple use of the 
frame will be to train the pupil in the 
four fundamental rules. As such we 
strongly commend it. It is a pieceof 
apparatus that cannot wear out and is 
sure to be of immense service. Further 
particulars of John Gould, 72 Murray 
street, New York. 
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Harper & Bros., issue Wm. Black’s 
latest story. ‘‘A Beautiful Wretch,” 
in cloth for $1.25, and the Franklin Sq. 
Library for 20 cents. 





THOUSANDS of ladies to-day cherish 
grateful remembrances of the help der- 
ived from the use of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound. It positively cures 
all female complaints. Send to Mrs. Lydia 
E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., for pamphlets. 





CHARLES SORIBNER’S Sons have begun 
to publish a new edition of Dr. Hol- 
land’s writings which comprise six es- 
says, four poems and five novels. 

New York, November 1, 1877. 

From the practical tests I have 
given the Blanchard Food, I think it 
will prove of great value to the in- 
valid, and it should be thoroughly en- 
dorsed by the medical profession. 

EGBERT GUERNSEY, M.D., 
18 West 23d Street. 
Ed. of Homepathic Times, N. Y. City. 

Two hundred and thirty-eight thou- 
sand of E. P. Roe’s works have been 
sold, and now Dodd, Mead & Co. an- 


nounce a new one called ‘*‘ Without a 
homo,” 


DR. C. W. BENSON, or BALTIMORE, Mp. 


We give above a correct likeness of this well- 
known and successful physician and surgeon, who 
has made a life-long study of Nervous Diseases and 
the Diseases of the Skin, and he now stands in the 
highest rank, as authority on those special and dis- 
tressing diseases. In the cOurse of his practice he 


for the following special diseases, and are worthy 
of a trial by all intelligent sufferers. They are 
prepared expressly to cure sick headache, nervous 
headache, dyspeptic headache, neuralgia, para- 
lysis, sleeplessness, dyspepsia and nervousness, | 
and will cure any case. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. De- 
pot, 106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, 
two boxes for $1. or six boxes for $2.50, to any 
address. 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER !TCHINCS on 21! parts of the 
body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, consisting of both internal 
and external treatrc.ent. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per packages. 
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Sewing Machines, 
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PENDENT TAKE-UP, AUTOMATIC 
UNDER-TENSION, AN)) 
IMPROVED FEED, 


are declared by the highest authorities 


“The Best Sewing Apparatus 


IN THE WORLD.” 
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DRIVE OUT THE BAD READING. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION. 


A BEAUTIFUL MONTHLY PAPER FOR SCHOLARS. 








Only 50 Cents a Year. 


aT 


| THIS PAPER IS DESIGNED TO PROMOTE SELF-EDUCATION SELF-IM- 
PCOVEMENT AMONG ITS READERS. 








It will encourage 4 SPIRIT OF INVESTIGATION, the accumulation of NEW IDEAS, and 
| inspire every reader with a desire to be BRIGHTER and BETTER. 
| It is in fact, an Ideal School in which the pupils are the scholars. Questions are 
given out, the best answers are announced, prizes are sent by mail each month, and 
at the end of the year. 
It has fresh dialogues and declamations, stories of school life, boyhood of eminent 
men, and a great variety of interesting and valuable materials suitable for 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


No teacher should fail to introduce it among his pupils, for it contains reading 
that will both INTEREST and EDUCATE them. Heretofore, the teacher has taught 
the pupil to read, and then he has read whatever comes handy, and too often he has 
been ruined by his power to read. Now, it is felt that the pupil must be assisted to 
‘employ aright this new power. He must be advised WHAT TO READ ; more than this, 
| the proper.reading must be put in his hands. George Washington went out with his 
| hatchet and cut into the first thing he could find—and this proved to be his father’ 
| cherry tree, Thus the pupil comes out of the school with the ability to read and 
seizes on the ‘“‘ Red Rovers of the Prairies,” etc. 

Let the teacher then advise the pupil to read the beautiful, instructive, interest 
ing and educating SCHOLAR’s COMPANION. 

It is cHEaP—fifty cents a year—making for the year an amount of reading equi 
to an ordinary book of 600 pages. 

It isalready taken in many thousand school-rooms, and all express themselves # 
delighted. 

Leading teachers and clergymen every where commend it. Rev. Drs. Dee 
| and Burchard, Supt. Kiddle, President Hunter, New York Tribune—in fact ever! 
body says ‘it is admirable.” 

Teachers, send for a copy, and introduce it among your pupils, You will only 
sorry you did not have it before. You ought to encourage such an enterprise. Y™ 
‘have seen with deep regret that your pupils have seized upon vicious literature, a0/ 
| lamented that there was nothing to put in their hands. Here is just what they need: 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, — - 
21 Park Place, New York 
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20 or more copies to one address, He Siar ale ome 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid, If the publishers do not by that date reccive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, he will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
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bers. He therefcre requires that each club subscription be accom- 
panied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who are 
to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed 
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THE affairs of the Cortland Normal School 
were again before the Supreme Court, at its 
session in Saratoga. The question at issue 
was; could Supt. Gilmour depose Prof. Jas. 
H. House, the principal. It will be remem- 
bered this has beon twice decided in the af- 
firmative by the courts. The full bench of 
the Supreme Court also decided in the affirma- 
tion and now it is to be hoped the unhappy 
matter is at rest. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 








(1) Do you know of a large strong lady 
who has had some experience in primary 
school work, who would take a class of our 
pupils in a sort of gymnasium, and be with 
them all the school day, for $20 per month 
and board ? 

(2) Do you know of a No. 1 musician,— 

who has had a good deal of practical , 





| aware of the criticisms that are made. 











experience, who would like a good place as 
teacher for $30 per month with board ? 

[The above is from an institution for feeble 
minded children. Those who would like 
such places may write us with stamp.—E. L. 
KE.LLoGce & Co. 


DOING THE BEST. 








In giving reminiscences of her Kinder- 
garten work, Mrs. Marie Kraus-Boelte says: 
‘My one object was to do the best work 
possible, knowing how much mediocrity 


there was, and seeing with dismay how sympathy, 





JAMES A, GARFIELD. 


There is not a remote hamlet in this great 
Republic to which the news of the death of 
the President has not been carried. For many 
reasons, the whole nation without distinc- 
tion of party has been deeply moved. He 
was wounded without cause; his assassin 
did not represent any common thought or 
purpose ; he sought solely his own hellish 
gratification. Undoubtedly, the long and 
patient suffering of President Garfield had 
much to do with swelling the tide of public 
There are few houses where a 


little true Kindergarten education was un-/|loved one has not laid on the bed of sickness, 
derstood !” How noble a sentence, teachers ! | and for whom tender inquiries have not been 


There is a need every where that the 
teacher should do his best ; for there is an 
abundance of merely ordinary teaching. 
And ordinary teaching is poor stuff. Ordin- 
ary blacksmithing may be endurable ; when 
the shoe comes off another can take its place ; 
but it is now or never with the child. He is 
to-day in the school-room, and to-morrow he 
is a man, and far beyond any one’s reach. 
There is no power that can undo, there is 
no likelihood of a fresh springing of the 
earnest child’s ambitions. It is to day or not 
at all. 

But, what if the teacher has no power to 
mold the material? ‘‘Strike while the iron 
is hot” truly, but what if the artificer know 
not how to strike ? Aiming at the best will 
set one to studying ways and means. 


INACTION. 








It is frequently remarked by those ouside 
of the teachers’ ranks, that there is very 
little of that activity among them that might 
be expected. Probably few teachers are 
And 
are they not called for. Intelligent persons 
are seen to enter the school-room at nine 
o’clock, and come away at three; they are 
engaged in the most important work known, 
and yet they are rarely seen to meet for con- 
ference ; they rarely plan for self-advance- 
ment ; they are not found in public inciting 
the public to enlarged phases of thought con- 
cerning their work. 

There are exceptions to this state of things, 
and mainly in places remote from cities. In 
some of the New York State counties the 
normal amount of enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness exists. The teachers meet monthly and 
discuss educational subjects with a force 
and scope that show they think deeply on 
the work they are doing. The same may be 
said of many counties in the western states. 

Various reasons have been assigned for 
this masterly inactivity. Some attribute it 
to the low salaries ; but this cannot be the 
case, for the paralysis is greatest when the 
best salaries are paid. New York City, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
in fact, every large city is a good example 
of little interest in edutation—by the teach- 
ers. Others think it is due to the predomin- 
ance of the women teachers. Others that it 
is natural ; that the work tends to dry up the 


uices of the soul and render the teacher en- 
tirely indifferent to progress. 


made morning after morning. 

The lessons to be drawn from this man’s 
simple life are very numerous. Fifty years 
ago, Nov. 19, a child was born to a couple 
living in a little log cabin in Cuyahoga Co., 
Ohio. He struggled along in poverty, as do 
so many of our American boys ; he early be- 
gan to make efforts to get an education. He 
became a teacher, and a successful one too. 
And it is probable that every one of the 
problems that now are faced by the teachers 
of the land were resolutely faced by him. 
His was no ordinary school ; it did not run 
into ‘‘ruts.” He felt that the making of the 
school depended upon what he was made of, 
and set himself to work to get the fountain 
high that it might deliver with some force. 
He said in 1869, ‘‘ I have a deep and peculiar 
sympathy with young people engaged in 
any department of education.” ‘‘I feel a 
profounder reference for a boy than fora 
man. I never meet with a ragged boy of 
the street without feeling that I owe him a 
salute, for I know not what possibilities may 
be locked up under his shabby coat.” 

No better testimony to the value of educa- 
tion can be found. And it is especially di- 
rected to the point that it pays to educate the 
poor, and to educate them well. This is the 
corner-stone of our public school system. 
The testimony rendered by the martyred 
Garfield will sound far and wide. Thous- 
ands of young men will be molded by it. 
The value of education has in his case re- 
ceived a new and sacred sanction. 


WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 








There is one defect about most women as 
teachers—they do not enter on it as a life 
business. While visiting a principal of a 
high school at the close of the session, two 
female teachers came in and took their hats 
to leave the building. Of one he said: ‘‘Miss 
—— is smart; yes, she is real smart, but she 
would not teach a day if she were not ob- 
liged to. She would stop at once although a 
woman of intellect. She would sit down at 
home, and if she did not marry stay there 
until she died. It is a pity she has no real 
desire to work in her. Now there is Mrs. 
——, she is different ; she has married, lost 
her husband, and now wants occupation ; 
she loves work ; she loves teaching. She is 
not so smart as Miss ——, but her work will 





be more lasting. Miss—— goes away at 
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three o’clock precisely ; she thinks teachers 
who do any work after school”hours are de- 
cidedly foolish. 
hired by the year, but she does not care; yet 
she tries to be conscientious. Some women 
cannot teach well ; they want to give it up 
too much.” 

The Scientific American gives the experi- 
ence of a wood engraver. He says: 

“‘T have employed women very often, and I wish 
I could feel more encouraged to continue it. But 
the truth is that, when a young man comes to me 
and begins his work, he feels that it is life’s busi- 
ness. He is to cut his fortune out of the little 
blocks before him. Wife, family, home, happiness 
and all are to be carved out by his own hand, and 
he settles steadily and earnestly to his labor, deter- 
mined to master it, and with every incitement 
spurring him on. He cannot marry until he knows 
his trade. It is exactly the other way with the 
girl. She may be as poor as the boy, and as wholly 
dependent upon herself for a living, but she feels 
that she will probably marry by and by, and then 
she must give up wood engraving. So she goes on 
listlessly ; she has no ambition to excel; she does 
not feel that all her happiness depends on it. She 
will marry, and then her husband’s wages will sup- 
port her. She may not say so; but she thinks so, 
and it spoils her work.” 





Faw) GEST 

In the death of David B. Scott, jr., the profession 
has suffered a great loss. He cannot be replaced to 
his pupils. Singularly modest and unobtrusive, yet 
a young man of large attainments, he was the 
friend of all who desired to improve. This trait 
marked him as a true teacher. And he took large 
views; he saw that teaching was an honorable and 
growing profession. He was a leader in a much- 
needed movement for associating the teachers of 
New York City for professional work. The meet- 
ings of the male teachers during the past year have 
been full of promise, and the fact is greatly due to 
the influence of Mr. Scott. At the time of his death 
he was the president of this association, and else- 
where will be found the resolutions passed by that 
body with reference to his loss. 

Mr, Scott was a laborious student. The little vol- 
ume on the ‘‘ History of the United States” shows 
evidence of most painstaking labor. It is work of 
a most conscientious kind, and forms a volume val- 
ued greatly by practical teachers. But he had other 
plans and other labors in view, and perhaps his 
eagerness and readiness to labor outran his strength. 
By accident the writer saw some articles written by 
Mr. Scott, in odd volumes of the once popular 
Young Folgs. The truth is, he lived to do good. 
Hence the circle of his acquaintance mourn that 
one with such useful traits should be suddenly 
snatched away. The writer had many evidences of 
the generosity of his heart and the forward look of 
his mind. To the Schoo. JouRNAL he has been a 
warm friend, recognizing the incalculable impor- 
tance of educational literature to the profession. 
May his mantle of earnestness fall with ten fold 
power on those he has left behind. A. M. K. 





Waat Fotty.—Many a good mother, looking 
back over the long road of the past, and gazing at 
her horny hands, resolves that her daughter shall 
have a better time. The mother is no longer strong 
and Miss Jenny is a healthy young woman of 22, 
Yet the mother does all the housework, including 
the sewing and mending for her daughter. The 
latter makes tatting and edging for her undercloth- 
ing, and plays very fairly on the piano, which has 
been squeezed in somewhere, for the family is any- 
thing but rich. The mother goes withouta new 
bonnet and fixes her dress over and over, in order 
that Jennie may appear as well dressed as the other 
girls of her set. When company comes, Jenny en- 
tertains them, and her mother goes on with her 
work in the kitchen. She waits on the table, and 
if anything is wanted during the meal, Jenny never 


rises to it, but ae ae — <> 
mother for replenishment, and Fast 
wuidtiekns in happy ignorance of of 


those looking on.—Rural New Yorker. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL ARE EDUCA TED», 
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It is becoming every day more clear that those 
who succeed in this life have-had an education be- | 
yond that possessed by the unsuccessful. Here the 
term successful is used in a suitable sense. It does 


means those who have been able to take hold of 
the circumstances surroundiug them and employ 
them in such a way that they do not suffer from 
poverty. In many cases they accumulate the com- 
forts of life and gratify artistic tastes. Now, the 
educated person has this advantage—he is thereby 
enabled to take hold of the changing circumstances, 
the things that happen, if you will call them so, and 
employ them to advance his interests. 

It is in this cause that education is a great power. 
But it must be an education; many persons go to 
the academy or college and come out with a knowl- 
edge of rules of grammar, an ability to translate 
Virgil, or to compute in logarithms, and yet they 
cannot take hold of the practical affairs of life any 
the better. They are not educated, they are merely 
inflated, blown up, or padded out. It is not power 
or training they have received; the logical power 
given them by nature is no stronger; it has appar- 
ently not been acted upon; the memory is the only 
faculty that has been employed. Such are inapt, un 
ruly,incapable of seizing hold of circumstances. They 
have not been educated. They should have had an 
early introduction to the industries of life; in them 
they would have found a career. 

The Atlantic presents the view of the subject 
that a sensible man would take. It discusses the 
question ‘‘ who are brought to alms-houses ? ” 

“As a matter of fact, the great majority of 
American indoor paupers belong to what are called 
the lowest classes, and seek the almshouse not be- 
cause of unmerciful disaster, but because of very 
common vices. Between half and two-thirds of 
them are of foreign birth. Any one who has visited 
many alms-houses or talked with the men who 
know most of paupers will recognize the same old 
story. ‘‘Paupers,” said a plain spoken almshouse 
keeper to a convention of Pennsylvania Directors 
of the Poor—‘‘ paupers though not criminals, are so 
far as my knowledge extends, largely from the 
lower classes of society ; most of them being ignor- 
ant, and many of them possessed of all the low and 
mean instincts of human nature, with scarcely a 
redeeming quality.” The writer once asked the 
steward of a large city almshouse if he had many 
persons come to him who had formerly been pros- 
perous, and had, through disease or some other 
cause not their own fault, been reduced to seek pub- 
lic help. He said, ‘* Never,” then added, ‘‘ Well, 
yes, there was one man; he had seven horses, and 
he was taken sick, and sold one horse after another. 
And there was another man who was said to have 
considerable property, but he drank.’”’ I asked him 
if he had many applicants who had been decent, in- 
dustrious, laboring people, and had come there 
from any other cause than disease or old age. He 
answered emphatically, “Not one.” This man 
spoke from an experience of nineteen years. 

‘* Probably,it is a liberal estimate to put down one- 
tenth of the paupers as people deserving of sympa- 
thy; the other nine-tenths are in the almshouse be- 
cause they have not wit enough or energy enough 
to get into prison. Such people do not have a hard 
life in the almshouses. The squalor does not dis- 
turb men and women who have known nothing 
else; the immorality is a temptation; and even in 
the worst kept houses there is usually plenty to eat 
and little to do; in any case, they have not the 
heavy and irksome task of thinking for them- 
selves.” 





For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
WHAT ARE YOU READING ? 


It is to be assumed as & fact that the teacher reads, 
and by this is meant that he read steadily on sub- 
jects that will benefit him asa teacher. It may be 
supposed that he has studied , Mathemat- 
ics, Geography, and History, and possibly Science, 





All of these he has taken in morsels; he has had an: 


not mean those who have accumulated wealth; it: 


elementary work in each of these studies; he has 
simply plu¢k€d @ sifigle flower from the great gar- 
den; he begun to know how little he 
knows. Compare him with his pupils and he seems 
wise — wonderfully wise: but compare him with 
many a parent of his pupils and he is lamentably 
ignorant, A teacher had studied Wells’ Grammar, 
and was astonished to find the views he had taken 
of the infinitive were considered wrong by many of 
sound judgment. It led him to read and study the 
subject. He said afterwards: ‘I began to teach 
grammar without knowing anything about it.” 
The teacher must have a library; it is.a neces- 
sity ; he needs it as much as he does clothes. The 
question will come up ‘‘ What books shall I own?” 
Let him begin with a Bible, next get Webster’s or 
Worcester’s Dictionary, and follow with Shakes- 
peare in one volume; one volume costs less and 
takes less space. These volumes are the key to all 
English literature; own them if you own no more. 
Not only own these volumes, but read them. If 
you wish to know your own tongue read the Bible 
and Shakespeare. Kossuth, the great Hungarian 
patriot, astonished America by his knowledge of the 
English language. He made as earnest, impassion- 
ed speeches as were ever spoken; these three books 
were his companions in the prison to which Aus- 





_| trian injustice exiled him. 


Buy but few books and buy slowly. Do not be 
ambitious to own many books. Know your books 
as well as own them. You need standard works on 
Elocution, Grammar, Punctuation, Arithmetic, Al- 
gebra, Geometry, Geology, Astronomy, History, 
Geography, etc. The text-books you use at school 
will not be sufficient. A course of study should be 
laid out and pursued, and a certain amount of time 
should be bestowed each day upon the subject se- 
lected. In the course of afew years such a plan 
will bring forth marked results. _ The pupils of such 
a man will feel that their teacher is a stronger and 
wiser man; the parents will feel that he is an abler 
man, and above all he will have the consciousness 
| of advancing. 

It may be objected that a teacher of a primary 
school does not need to know Astronomy and Geol- 
ogy, etc. A teacher who has arrived at such acon- 
clusion should vacate his place at once; he does not 
deserve to be called a teacher. The true teacher is 
always ateacher. One of the most accomplished 
teachers in New. York State made it a business to 
take lessons in some study each year. 

The following course was pursued one year by a 
teacher who held a high position: He belonged to a 
Shakespeare club that met each fortnight to read 
and discuss. He took lessons in elocution, one each 
week. He took lessons in French twice each week. 
He attended lectures on Botany and Chemistry. Of 
course all do not have his advantages. And again, 
eight out of ten with his advantages would not have 
persevered in a course of studies as he did. 

The teacher should have a few standard books. 
Among these place first the works of Samuel Smiles, 
“« Self-Help,” ‘‘ Character,” etc. ; of J. G. Holland’s, 
put “‘ Lessons in Life,” etc.; put then Longfellow’s 
Poems; put also Matthew Arnold’s poems. These 
will do for a foundation. Read them over and over. 
Do not buy novels. Once ina few months, if you 
must, borrow a good novel and read it. Have the 
courage to drop story-reading; it is a slow poison 
but itis sure. The teacher will of course possess 
several works pertaining to his profession. He will 
put first Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
and next Abbott’s Teacher. To these he will add as 
he has the means; the motives he is supposed to 
possess at all times. 








QUALIFICATIONS OF THE COUNTY SCHOOL 
OFFICERS. 

There is still another reason why people have 
sometimes failed to appreciate the county superin- 
tendency, and to value school visitation, and that 
is, that the right kind of men have not always been 
put into the office. Sometimes the people; have 
been careless in the choice of a man ; but more. fre- 
quently the office has been so nearly. starved out 
: that competent men would not take it,’ and “it has 
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been'bestowed upon‘some one with another pro- 
fession, who would give to the duties of the office 
only such time ashe could take without interfering 


'~ It'goes without saying that a man who is to 


examine teachers and inspect schools should him- 
self be a good scholar, and an experienced and suc- 
cessful teacher. Said the author of the system of 
school inspection in force in Holland—a system ad- 
mitted to be more complete than that found in any 
other country: “Take care how you choose your 
inspectors ; they are men whom you ought 'to look 
for lantern in hand.” When the office of country 
superintendent was provided for in the State con- 
stitution, the necessity of this was clearly recogniz- 
ed, and it was evidently intended that no mistake 
should be made upon so important a point ; for the 
constitution says that the qualifications of the 
county superintendent shall be fixed by law. But 
when the school law was revised in 1872, after the 
adoption of the present constitution, this mandate 
was disregarded, and it has been disregarded ever 
since. 

This question (as, indeed, almost all others con- 
cerning the welfare of the public schools have been) 
has been fully and ably discussed by Dr. Bateman. 
I cannot present the argument better than by quot- 
ing from his report of 1871-2 : 

“‘And I am convinced of another thing, that, 
sooner or later, and the sooner the better, there 
must and will be some effectual means provided to 
secure competent and qualified county school in- 
spectors. Around the fact that in some counties 
the office is held by persons notoriously unfit for 
the position and incapable of performing its duties, 
cluster nearly all of those objections to the office 
which have in them a color of reason and force. 
While it is true that the remedy is in the hands of 
the people, who are free to elect whom they will, it 
is nevertheless the fact that unsuitable persons con- 
tinue to be chosen with scarcely diminished fre- 
quency. It is believed that this great evil can be 
reached, and that it ought to be, as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

It.is a solecism in our school system, that while 
no teacher can be employed, or paid, in any school 
district in the state, under any circumstances what- 
ever, without due examination and licensure, no 
conditions or qualification of any kind of degree 
are required of the man who conducts the examina- 
tion, and issues, or refuses to issue, the license. He 
may be the first gentleman and scholar in his 
county, pre-eminently worthy in character and at- 
tainments ; or deplorably lacking in intelligence, 
scholarship, morality and refinement—it is all the 
same in the eye of the law, under the present ar- 
rangement. It is submitted that this is neither 
reasonable nor safe—the wise purpose of the law in 
requiring proof of the fitness and competency of 
teachers, is obviously liable to be negatived and 
nullified in any county atany time. Some evidence 
of competency and fitness, some tangible proof of 
reasonable qualifications for the office, and of capa- 
city to discharge it duties, should be made a con- 
dition of eligibility to the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools. 

“To provide by law that county school inspectors 
shall possess certain designed qualifications for the 
office, is reasonable. It merely declares that an 
officer, charged with duties wholly unlike any that 
devolve upon citizens generally ; duties that are 
unique, exceptional, peculiar, and semi-professional 
from their very nature—should have a correspond- 
ing preparation therefor. Such a law would be in 
the interest of the whole people of the state. Its 
aim would be to call the very best available man 
to the head of the common school work in every 
county. 


Qualifications for this office have been required 


for many years in the State of Pennsylvania, with | 


excellent results, and the Superintendent of’ that 
State informs me that if the conditions were again 
to be fixed, they would be made much stricter.—Dr. 
— cnlhliinslinemtbtgied 


| Ravosstce rover anaaass hence Wea Messing or | 
& curse, according to how we usé it.— Lows)" 





PITTSBURGH PUPILS: 


At a meeting of the Pa. State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Supt. Luckey of Pittsburgh, said that they had 
given much attention to securing promptness and 
accuracy in arithmetic. Miss Nannie Shannon, of 
Prof. Dolan’s Hancock school, on Webster avenue, 
Pittsburgh, then gave an exercise with a class of 
fifteen pupils, averaging ten and a half years of 
age. They were numbered from one to fifteen, and 
the teacher proceeded to write questions upon the 
board, in addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, all of which were strictly timed. The 
example in addition given in the margin, was 89123 
allotted 30 seconds, and long before the teacher 45678 
called ‘‘time,” several were on their feet,and all 91234 
had finished at the word, with correct results. 56789 
Disagreement about the answer was rare, and 12345 
the time given was nearly always sufficient 67891 
for all, showing that the plan had been well 23456 
digested and carefully applied by the teach- 78912 
ers. The figures were changed on requests 34567 
from the audience, questions were sent up to 89123 
the stage and solved with the same readiness, 45678 
and it was quite evident that it was fair, 
honest work, and no humbug, or “‘hocus- 634796 
pocus.” The reader will better appreciate 
the facts of this exercise if he will have himself 
timed on the example given above, or on multiply- 
ing 631024 by 8697 in forty-three seconds, as these 
children did—some of them in less time—or on 
dividing 94853642 by 8294 in one minute, which 
seems easy enough to them, but which some of the 
spectators found difficult enough to ‘“‘give it up.” 
The work of the class was uniformly good and 
sure, and the results surprising to all but those 
who had wrought them. 

Mr. Gow complimented the class on their excel- 
lent and accurate work, and asked the teacher to 
tell us how she had got them to do it. He would 
like to know, too, how long it took to teach this, as 
compared with the common method. 

Prof. Luckey: It takes about half the time of 
the old method—less, if anything. We train them 
upon twenty-five columns of figures; and when 
they have mastered these, adding up and down, 
they can do any addition required, just as you have 
seen them. 

Prof. 8S. F. Hoge said he would like to know 
where the dull pupils of this school were, or whether 
they were so fortunate as to have none. He 
thought there must have been some selection to 
get such a class. Besides, this was such strenuous 
nervous exertion, that in mercy to the children he 
had been inclined some time ago to ask that they 
be allowed to stop. 

Prof. J. V, Montgomery said he had seen this 
plan in operation in other Pittsburgh schools, 
where all the pupils did just as good work as we 
have seen, and with no indications of being unduly 
excited or tried. 

Dr. A. B. Miller said every observant person 
knew after the first ten minutes—that it was fair 
and honest work. This lightning drill was a grand 
success in itself, but he would like to know what 
was the effect of this intense activity upon the 
brain. Is not the unnatural excitement likely to 
prove hurtful ? 

Prof. Luckey : We have seen no injurious results 
whatever. The children like it, they do not get 
tired, and it keeps them wide awake, and does them 
good. Any of youcantry it for yourselves, and 
see if it does any harm : we think not. 


Prof. Dolan explains his plan as follows :— 
“The formal study of arithmetic should not be 


introduced till the child has gained a knowledge 
of number in the abstract from his everyday ex- 
perience. This knowledge comes at about the age 
of eight years ; and if a child commences arithmetic 
before such knowledge is secured, he combines 
figures instead of combining numbers, and thus he 
is wrong from the beginning. The combining of 
numbers develops the brain, and is a good mental 
drill. The combining of figures, if it develops the 








“As the fundamental rules—addition, subtrac- 
“ puiltiplicatioti, and ditision—require but little 
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reasoning power ; they should be mastered before 
the power of reason develops, so that when the 
reasoning power does come, the child may be 
prepared ta use it. This power comes so as to 
be profitably used in arithmetic, at about the age of 
ten years. 

“To secure the best results in mastering the fun- 
damental rules, a number of principles, running 
throughout the entire work, must be observed. 
The first of thesé relates to the element of time. 
The flow of nerve energy requires time ; thought 
requires time. If this time is not allowed, the 
pupil will blunder ; he cannot assimilate, and there 
will be little or no intellectual development. On 
the other hand, if too much time is allowed, the 
mind will wander. Time must be allowed for re- 
cuperation. Thought consumes the highest type of 
nerve force, and if the demand exceeds the supply, 
thought stops. This alternation between supply 
and demand occurs between the naming of results 
in the fundamental rules of arithmetic. This 
brings in the element of vibration—of action and re- 
pose—which permeates the entire universe. The 
observance of this law of vibration, of sympathy, 
is a powerful auxiliary in concert teaching. In 
oral work, results should be given at regular in- 
tervals of time. In addition, one of these intervals 
should be allowed at the end of each column for 
writing the results. That the circle of nerve action 
may be complete, the result should not rest in the 
brain, but should be expressed, either orally or in 
writing. But, since writing results is much more 
difficult, as well as much more practical, the teacher 
should insist upon pupils writing results whenever 
it is practicable. 

** Both oral and silent work should be required. 
A child may be able to perform arithmetical opera- 
tions, giving results orally, which he could not per- 
form silently. When results are given orally, the 
motor energy required to express the results reacts 
upon the ideational tract, and assists ideation. 

‘**Our pupils count in the second year of their 
course. They commence addition at the beginning 
of the third year. They add 2’s; then 1’s and 2’s; 
then 3’s ; then 1’s, 2’s and 3’s, and so on—complet- 
ing the addition in two years. We teach addition, 
multiplication, short division, subtraction and long 
division in two years, and in the order here named. 
We have these rules overlap, so that we complete 
them all in the above time. Although addition is 
commenced seventeen months before long division, 
they are both completed at the same time. 

‘*Our time to add twelve numbers of ten figures 
each is one minute. This is the greatest rapidity 
that we permit in oral addition. In silent addition, 
some of our pupils add three terms per second, 
and some even four ; but they are all required to 
add two terms per second. 

‘In multiplication we use the table in the mar- 


gin. We have no recitations on 0— 0 
the multiplication table ; pupils 2— 2 
learn the table by applying it to 22— 4 
their actual school work. Our 222— 6 
time, when the multiplier is 2222—8 
greater than one and less than 22222—10 
ten, is one second for each pro- 222222—12 
duct figure. We multiply 1's 2222222—14 
and 2’s by 3’s assoonas we can 22222222—16 


add 2’s ; 1’s, 2’s and 3’s, by 3’s,as 222222222—18 
soon as we can add 3’s, and so 

on, keeping the multiplication close to the addition 
all the way through. In short division we use the 
same table as that used in multiplication. We com- 
mence with two as a divisor, then three, then four, 
and so on through the digits. Our time, when the 
divisor is more than one and less than ten, is one 
second for each quotient figure—though some of 
our pupils find two quotient figures per second. In 
subtraction, our regular time is one difference figure 
per second ; still some of our pupils find two per 
second.”—Pa. School Journal. 





‘Epvuca‘tion is a better safeguard of liberty than a 
standing army.—EVERETT. 

EpvcaTion is at home a friend, abroad an intro- 
duction, in solitude a solace, in society an orha- 
ment. 
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LESSONS ON EARTH.—THE ROCKS AND STONES. 

Everywhere there are rocks and stones. Which 
are the largest? The rocks. That is correct, When 
the pieces of the rock are small we call them 
stones. I will let you all come with boxes of stones 
to-morrow; we will talk about them. 

Now we will look in the boxes. I have here Hen- 
ry’s box; the stones are all small and smooth. Where 
did you get them? 

Henry. By the brook. There are piles of the 
stones there. 

Yes, I have seen them. Did you ever wonder 
why there are such piles of stones there? Why are 
there so many there? 

John. The water washes them. 

That is right. The water is low now, but in the 
spring and fall the floods push the stones along; 
they rub over each other, and get smooth. The 
earth and mud is carried along and the stones are 
left. What are the piles of small stones called 
Gravel, Yes, And what is it used for? For roads. 
Yes, it makes excellent roads. 

Now I will take another box. Mary, let me look 
at yours? Yours are allof one kind. How did you 
make them! 

Mary. I took a hammer and pounded up a stone. 
These are not stones; we call those stones that are 
rounded and smooth. How could I make these 
round and smooth? I will tell you. Here is a pail. 
Now if you should put in a few handsful of these 
broken pieces and then should have the water 
pour on them hard enough to cause them to roll 
round and round, they would rub each other and 
become smooth. Rubbing with water wears away 
almost any substance. Who has ever seen a grind- 
stone? 

Fanny. I have; my father has one. 
sharpen his axe with. 

Yes. He pours on water and by turning it around 
it rubs the axe and wears it away. All of these 
round stones were once sharp and rough like those |. 
Mary has, but they have been worn smooth. No 
one can tell all of the adventures these stones have 
had and where they have been. 

Now I will write on the black-board a few words, 
and you may write them on your slate, ‘‘ Rocks.” 
Whai are those? Rocks are large stones not 
smoothed. ‘‘Stones.” Stones are pieces of rocks 
that have been smoothed ; they are small or large. 
Gravel.” Very small stones are called gravel. Are 
rocks and stones used for anything? For buildings, 
bridges and walls. Gravel is used for building 
roads. 


He uses it to 


LESSONS IN NUMBERS.—NO. II. 

(This kind of exercise can be used in both Primary 
and Advanced Primary (grammar) schools. They 
are especially useful for drills.) Let the teacher 
get a board an inch and a half wide and fifteen 
inches long. Paint it white and then paint on it 
figures two inches in height in this order: 2, 4, 9, 1, 
7, 5, 6, 3, 8,1, 9,7. Put on the top two little iron 
loops to hang to two screws on the upper edge of 
the black-board. Hang this before the class and un- 
der it write 1; it will stand thus: 

2, 4, 9, 1, 7, 5, 6, 8, 8, 1, 9, 4 





Now take a pointer and require the pupils to pro- 
nounce the sum of both; reading from right to left, 
or the reverse, it will be: 

8, 5, 10, 2, 8, 6, 7, 4, 9, 2, 10, 8. 

1. Drill over and over from left to right until great 
rapidity is acquired. 

2. Do the same from right to left. 

8. Point out every other number from left to 
right. 

4. Point out any other numbers from right to left. 

5. Point outtheeven numbers “ “ s 


4 “ “ “cc odd “ cc uh 
Ti “ “ “ “ 
. “ “ “ odd “ “ to right. 
10. Point with sudden movement any pee ae in 
the line, requiring the sum to be given. 


For the ScHoon JouRNAL. v* 
A LESSON IN SPELLING. 


An ascetic became hypochondriacal,’having said 
too many absolutary prayers. He was dosed with 
quinine, but great pain in the abdomen ensued and 
he fell into a lethargic condition. About this time 
a telegrapher visited him accompanied by a homeo- 
pathic physician ; a prescription was written out 
in which albumen formed a prominent part. The 
druggist peremptorily refused to put it up, saying 
that it was only suitable for bronchitis and laryn- 
gitis. Sickness set in and he became much enervat- 
ed. Onhis recovery he walked out daily with 
caoutchouc shoes. 

In the immediate vicinage lived a misogynist, 
who eat almonds ; his acetic temper was the terror 
of the town ; his hands were covered with rings 
set with onyx and chalcedony. He hated hy- 
meneal rites, and lived in squalor. A placard 
appeared in front of his residence, which offended 
both philology and orthoepy. It said: ‘‘Encase 
yourself in the cerements of the grave, have done 
with leisure, become an aspirant for better things ; 
adrouth is impending.” Becoming cognizant of 
this he was greatly offended and rushed forth with 
a falchion, but was quickly seized and amid much 
contumely led away. 








LESSONS IN NUMBERS.—NO. II. 





Bring me four pebbles; now bring me one more; 
four pebbles and one pebble are called five pebbles. 
Put out five blocks; five shells; five beans; make 
five marks; stamp five times, show me five boys; 
five girls; five children. Open your hand wide; who 
many fingers are open (with the thumb)? Show 
your hand; how many fingers are open? how many 
are shut! Put out five blocks; put them in two 
rows; how many arein each row? Put them in 
three rows; how many are in each row? Open your 
hand; then shut one finger: how many fingers are 
opened ; shut three fingers, how many are left open? 
How many are left open when you shut two fingers? 
when you shut four fingers ? 

Try how many ways you can arrange three blocks, 

go's oe COC 

“Tf I buy two cakes at one cent each, how much 
shall I pay the baker? Here is a five cent piece and 
there are some cents; put down as many cents as 
would buy as much as this five cent piece. Show 
me a couple of fingers; show me two couple of fin- 
gers. (Couple should be explained if not understood 
by the child.) How many fingers have you alto- 
gether on your right hand? on your left hand? What 
else have you five off How many panes of glass 
are there in the lowest row of panes in the window? 
How many more do I need to make up five panes? 
How many ducks are a couple of ducks? Has this 
chair more legs or fewer legs than five? How many 
fewer? Are your arms and mine five? How many 
arms have you less than four? How many less than 
five? Take two blocks for yourself, take one for 
John and give me as many as will make us have 
five among us. If I were to give two apples for you 
and John, how many should you have and how 
many should he have? 

If John had two cents and you and I had a ouat 
each, how much would all of us have. If you have 
three cakes to divide between yourself and your 
sister and me, how many should each of us have? 
Shut your eyes and take up three from these five 
counters. If you had one and two nuts in your right 
hand, and two and one nuts in your left hand, which 
hand would hold most nuts? 

This stick, or measure, is one foot long; this other 
stick or measure is one yard long; show 
how far a foot goes on the yard measure. Try if 
you can find how many feet are as long as a yard. 
Measure this chair. Is it a foot broad? How many 
feet broad is it? Measure this table. Isit a yard 
high? Is ita yard across? Measure the door with 
the yard measure; is ita yard? Measure it with a 
foot measure; how many feet wide is it? Measure 
two yards along the floor beginning at the door. 
Measure three feet in the same manner. Try if you 
can measure the length of a yard on the floor with 





afoot measure. Draw a line a foot long on the 


blackboard. Now take your measure and see if you 
are right. John, James and Abby may draw a line 
one yard long on the blackboard. Frank Gilbert 
may take the measure and see who has drawn the 
best. Guess how long your desk is; take the meas- 
ure and see if you guessed right. Draw a triangle; 
how many lines or sides are there? If this side were 
a foot long, and the other sides were each of the 
same length, how many feet would all the sides to- 
gether measure? When I say ‘‘one, one,” how many 
words doI say? when I say “two,” how many 
words doIsay? ‘‘Two”isa short way of saying 
what? What would two things be called if one 
were taken away. What would ‘“‘one” be called if 
another were added or put to it. Take up five blocks, 
now take up another block; five blocks and one 
block are called six blocks. Show me six shells; six 
beans; six slates; make six marks—say six words. 
Take six beans and put them in twos; how many 
twos are there? Put them in threes; how many 
threes are there? Put them into ones; how many 
ones are there? How many fours can you find in 
six shoe-pegs? how many fives? In six shoe-pegs 


>| how many threes do we find? how many twos! 


Write six words on your slates. Write six rows 
of i’s—each row containing six i’s. 

If I cut this square piece of paper into two parts 
of the same size, what is each part called? How 
many halves is it cut into? Here is a splint which 
is cut into two parts of the same size; what is each 
one of these parts called? How many halves are 
there in the whole splint ? Here is an apple that is 
not cut; how many halves could it be cut into. 
Draw a line; divide it into two parts of the same 
length; what is each part called? Half of what? 
The whole line is made up of how many halves? If 
I gave you one apple between yourself and Philip, 
how much of it ought you to keep, and how much 
of it should you give to him. 

This weight is called a pound weight. Take it in 
your hand. A piece of bread or astone, or any- 
thing just as heavy as this, would weigh a pound, 
or be a pound weight. This weight is half a pound. 
Take it in your hand. How many of those weights 
do you think would weigh as much asa pound 
weight. (A number of very entertaining exercises, 
similar to those with the yard measure, may be 
performed by the child with a small pair of scales 
and a few weights.) A girl carried a pound of 
sugar in one hand, and two pounds of sugar in the 
other; how many pounds of sugar did she carry. 
If a package weighs twice as much as the pound 
weight, how much would it weigh? Suppose that 
you picked up a stone that is half as heavy as this 
pound weight, how much would it weigh. How 
many such stones would weigh a pound? A man 
went to market and bought a pound of meat, two 
pounds of bread, and a pound of butter: how many 
pounds had he to carry home in his basket ? 

A farmer had two sheep, each of which had two 
little lambs; how many lambs were there? ‘Another 
farmer had two sheep and three lambs; one of the 
sheep had one lamb only; how many lambs must 
the other sheep have had? 

Try in how many ways you can arrange four 
blocks. Put out two shoe pegs; take away half. 
Put out twice as many pebbles asone. Put down 
four blocks; take away half. Put out halfas many 
pebbles as four. Arrange six blocks in pairs; how 
many pairs do you find. Put down six shells. If 
one shell be taken out of six, how many remain? if 
two be taken? how many are left if three are taken? 
If once two be taken from six shells, how many are 
left? if two twos or twice two? if three twos or three 
times two? How many things are three chairs, two 


me | lamps and a fiddle? Try if you can find out with- 


out looking, how many horse-chestnuts there are in 
each of my hands. A hen had six chickens, but 
some rats killed two of them: how many chickens 
had she then left of six. Another hen had also six 
chickens, and some rats ate one, and two fell in- 
to a ditch and were drowned; how many chickens 
had this hen left. 





ALL who have meditated on the art of govern- 
ing mankind have been convinced that the fate of 





empires depends on the education of the youth. 
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MAP-DRA WING. . 

(fo the young pupil suitable preliminary lessons 
must be given, such as (1) drawing the map of the 
school-grounds ; (2) the same and adjacent farms; 
@) talks about the world, exhibiting a globe to 
show its: shape, and a map of the earth toshow the 
various Countries—such as the grand divisions—the 
names of the divisions and the oceans may be taught 
and some general ideas of the history of each. Then 
( show a map of North America and tell some- 
thing of its history and its divisions. When this 
point is reached (5) show a mapof the United States 
and give general ideas about the number of States, 
the great rivers, lakes, mountains, cities, climate, 
productions, etc. (6) Ask ‘“‘what State we are in?” 
Point jt out and give some ideas about it, its rivers, 
lakes, mountains, cities, productions, etc. Suppose 
it to be Ohio. The lesson will proceed as follows, 
the pupils having slates and pencils and the teacher 
at the blackboard) : 

We live in what State? Ohio. Yes, and I shall 
now draw a map of it. (Beginning at the north- 
east corner, he draws a straight line.) That is the 
northern boundary; it separates it from Michigan. 
(Drawing the Lake boundary,) that is the south 
shore of Lake Erie. Who have seen Lake Erie? 
(Draws the eastern boundary.) That is the eastern 
boundary; it separates it from Pennsylvania. 
(Draws the Ohio river.) That is the Ohio river; it 
separates our State from West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. (Draws the western boundary.) That isthe 


(The map should be at least a foot square, so it can 
be easily seen across the room.) Now I will draw 
some rivers. (Draws Maumee.) Thatis the Mau- 
mee. It empties intoLake Erie. (Draws Great Mi- 
ami.) That is the Great Miami; it empties into the 
Ohio. (Draws Scioto.) That is the Scioto; it emp- 
ties into the Ohio. (Draws the Muskingum.) That 
is the Muskingum; it empties into the Ohio. Now, 
I will put in the large places: there is Cincinnati, 
the largest city; there is Columbus, the capital; 
there is Cleveland, on Lake Erie; there is Toledo, 
then Sandusky, then Dayton, then Springfield, then 
Zanesville, then Steubenville. (It will now look as 
below.) 

Now I will leave this map and draw another, and 
you may draw with me. See if you can make a 


TEACH CHILDREN TO THINK. 





A few do the thinking for the whole world. This 
is true in science, art, morals and religion. Men 
and women generally accept the thoughts of a few 
thinkers in political economy, astronomy, music, 
sculpture, theology and what not. Ohildren ac- 
cept the thought of their parents upon all subjects. 
They are taught to walk, to drive horses, to play 
croquet, to commit a lesson in grammar or arith- 
metic, and to believe as their parents do on this 
and that subject. But they are not taught to think 
—to use their minds as they are taught to use their 
legs. They are sent to school only to be crammed. 
As the grocer fills a jug with molasses and delivers 
it to its owner, so many teachers fill the minds of 
pupils with knowledge and send them home for 
such use as may be made of them. The pupils have 
scarcely stopped to think what the knowledge is 
for. A merchant recently took a young man from 
a distinguished mercantile college into his business. 

Intelligent, energetic and interesting, the youth 
promised well. But when he came to the applica-' 
tion of his knowledge to practical use he was not 
able to keep books either in single or double entry, 
until the merchant, by a few practical lessons, 
taught him to think for himself. 

We have said that habit has somewhat to answer 
for this ‘“‘ doing because others do.” Children love 





Said a distinguished professional gentleman, 
‘‘The chief mistake of parents in our day is making 
unimportant things important.” As an illustration 
of his point we cite the little girl of a fashionable 
wealthy mother, who inquired, ‘‘ Mother, if I go to 
heayen shall I wear my new moire antique dress ?” 
‘‘Why, Nellie,” exclaimed the mother, ‘what do 
you mean by asking such a question as that ?”, It 
is naughty.” The child more surprised by her 
mother’s answer than the mother was by the child’s 
question, said, ‘‘ Did you not tell me that my new 
dress was for the best society ?” 

The child was not ‘‘ naughty ” to ask such a ques- 
tion. The mother had been engaged in object teach- 
ing when she did not knowit. That new dress was 
the object; and she set the dear little one to think- 
ing in a certain direction, and under the stimulus 
the child continued to think in another direction. 
If anew dress is designed for the ‘‘ best society,” 
then it ought to be worn in heaven, if dresses are 
worn there, was the child’s logic. 

The story is told of the childhood of the late Sec- 
retary Chase, that the ‘“‘hired man” said to him 
one day, ‘‘Salmon, you can catch birds by putting 
salt on their tails.” The boy would have known 
better had he stopped to think. But he accepted 
the proposition as correct, just as nine out of ten of 
the human family accept other propositions, and 
said to himself, ‘‘ Then I will catch birds.” Filling 


to use their minds, as they do their feet, when they | his pocket with salt he started upon a bird hunting 


know how. If the reader ever visited a primary 
school where object teaching was the method ad- 
opted he remembers how great was the enthusiasm 
developed, as evinced by the sparkling eyes and 
prompt, bright answers. True, not all the answers 
were correct; but even the incorrect ones illustrated 
how easily the young may be taught to think. It 
is not necessary to draw from distant parts of the 
earth some hitherto unheard-of object; the nearer 
and simpler the object the better. We have seen a 
mission school, of waifs such as may be gathered 
together from the streets of any large city, aroused 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm by a glass of water. 
Taking it up, the question was asked, ‘‘ Children, 
what is this?” ‘A glass of water,” several urchins 
replied. ‘‘ Who made it?” ‘‘God,” answered two 
or three, while others hesitated. ‘‘ Which did God 
make, the water orthe tumbler ?” There was some 
hesitation now; but presently a boy replied, “‘ The 
water,” while a girl said, “Both.” ‘Well, now, 





nicemap. WhenIsay “northern boundary” then 
draw that (and so of the rest.) Now let us put in 
the rivers. Draw the Maumee—it is in the north- 
western part of the State; notice the two rivers that 
form it. (So proceed with the rest of the rivers.) 
Now we will put in the cities. Put in Cincinnati; 
itis in the southwestern part of the State. (So pro- 
ceei with the rest of the cities.) 

(The teacher will now proceed to examine the 
maps, commending and encouraging. Leaving the 
first map, proceed to have the class draw it again 
and familiarize the names by much repetition; lo- 
cating the city or river in its place and pronouncing 
its name will teach the pupil its location and name 
at the same time—a very important feature. A 
pupil may be called on to come to the blackboard 
and draw the map. Encourage all efforts and make 
the exercise interesting.) Then will follow a very 
nae practical talk and a course of living ques- 

om) 

What State do we live in? Write its name and 


draw a line under it as I have done. Isa State a! 


large country? Yes, it will take several days to 
drive across it with a horse and carriage. It has a 
great many farms, many school-houses, many cities, 


many factories, many rivers, many high hills, many | 


forests. What Lake on the north? Drie. Yes, it 
is a beautiful lake; steamboats and ships go on it. 
(There should be something about the occupation, the 


let us see; how many think that God made the 
tumbler ?” Several hands were raised. ‘‘ How 


expedition. He chased them about from one spot 
to another, vainly trying to throw salt upon their 
tails. Several times he threw salt after their tails, 
but when the salt fell the birds were not there. 
The failure set him to thinking, and he exclaimed, 
‘Tt isn’t true. I can’t put salt on a bird’s tail. If 
I could get near enough to do that I could catch 
them without salt.” The fact proves the value of 
thinking to a child, and the ease with which chil- 
dren can be taught to think.—W™ma. M. THAYER, in 
Christian Union. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





[These can be used by the live teachers after morning exercises 
and distributed among the class, or one may be written on the 
| black-board each day. 

Better to hope though the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted ; 
For the sweet blue sky will soon peep through, 
When the ominious clouds are rifted. 
—M. A. KIppEr. 


The wisest man may be wiser to-day than he was 





many think that he did not?” Several more 
i hands went up. So the speaker took occasion to 
show what the glass was made of: that the largest 
ingredient was sand, bearing no resemblance to 
glass; that God provided the materials and man 
made the glass—showing divine wisdom and human 
genius; God, however, making the human genius 
that invented the glass, so that in a sense he made 
bees “How many think that God made the 
water?” All hands were raised ; thbre was no 


_yesterday, and to-morrow than he is to-day.—CoL- 

| TON. 

| BLEssED is he who has found his work; let him 

| ask for no other blessedness; he has a life purpose. 
Labor is life. 

| Tue pleasantest things in the world are pleasant 
thoughts, and the greatest art in life is to have as 


| many of them as possible. 
| SHow me the man you honor; I know by that 


question about that. ‘‘ What makes youthink that symptom, better than any other, what kind of a 
man did not make the water?” ‘He can’t doit,”,man you are yourself. For you show me there 
answered a wide-awake boy, which was about as what your ideal of manhood is, what kind of a 
good an answer as could be given. ‘‘ What is water man you long inexpressibly to be.—CARLYLE. 

good for?” ‘To drink;” replied several voices.| Conquer thyself. Till thou hast done that, thou 
‘What else is it good for?” ‘‘To boil things in,” | art a slave; for it is almost as well to be in subjec- 
replied one; ‘‘To water the streets,” said another; | tion to another’s appetite as thy own.—BurToN. 
“To wash clothes with,” still another . “What | THe highest exercise of charity is charity towards 
would happen to the earth if God rained no water ¢p6 yncharitable.—BUCKMINSTER. 





ot ” “cc ” | 
be de It would dry UP, bs the 4 — ~~ WE behold all round about us one vast union in 
What would happen to us? Couldn’t live,” | hich am labor hhisneelt’ without bene 
i aboy. ‘What is ice “ee ty which no man can la r himself, without laboring 
_ : at the same time for all others.—LONGFELLOW. 


‘* What is snow 


‘made of?” There was hesitation again, when a| Iv is easier to suppress the first desire than to 
| voice replied timidly, ‘‘ Water,” and the speaker satisfy all that follow it.—FRaNKLIN. 
briefly explained the phenomenon of ice and snow. - — 


ee al P ° , Epvucation does not commence with the alphabet. 
Here is indicated an exercise that occupied more 1; b-¢ing with a mother’s look, a father’s nod of ap- 


iter?” ‘‘ Water,” several voices. 
, 





history and productions of Ohio given. Let the teach- than twenty minutes, and awakened more thought 


er gather in a box a sample of things made in the 
State. Of course all this will take several days. A 
little will be added each day in the review. Each 


in those neglected children than is possible for 
books todo. They will never forget that exercise. 
The sight of a glass of water hereafter will set them 


day the map will be drawn. Some pupils will have inki i 

, Ve to thinking about its uses, and how wonderful glass- 
5 nae epe pl earapledh ecdegnem They should snaking is. This practice continued for a season 
atc on rie.y nee, Wee pave Aeon, The result wij) establish the habit of asking what this and 
Will be a vivid and strong picture of Ohio.) that is for—inquiring into the reason of things. good—to God himself. 


probation or his sign of reproof; with a sister’s gen- 
tle pressure of the hand or a brother's noble act of 
for nce; with a handful of flowers in nm and 
daisy meadows; with a bird’s nest admi but not 
touched; with pleasant walks in shady lanes, and 
with thoughts directed, in sweet and kindly tones 
and words, to Nature, to beauty, to acts of benevo- 
lence, to deeds of virtue, and to the source of all 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORK CITY, 
THe Boarp oF EpucaTION met Sept. 28. 
City Supt. Jasper reported as follows : 





No. pupils, July 1. . ° ° “ 102,889 
« Bept. 5. ° ° ‘ : 112,688 
yardicddimmei: 115,342 


On motion of Mr. Wood, it was decided to insert a 
conical ventilator in the ceiling of the ‘‘ Board” room, 
The plan of lighting the room by electricity was post- 
poned. The Board then went into committee of the 
whole, Mr. Beardsley in the chair, over the annual esti- 
mates. 

The estimates for special fund for sites ($80,000,) new 
buildings, ($334,000) furniture, ($25,500,) etc., amounting 
to $496,900, were considered. Mr. Wood proposed to 
have it increased $150,000, because the 19th Ward needed 
new buildings to accomodate 12,000 more children. Mr. 
Crawford entirely agreed with this. Mr. Wetmore 
feared that there would be criticisms made if such a 
large sum was asked for. People do not seem to com- 
prehend the fact that the city is growing as fast as it is. 
Pres. Walker, thought the report of the committee had 
better be adhered to; he asserted there was room 
enough for every child; if the city was properly dis- 
tricted all could be seated. He thought school property 
not used should be exchanged. Mr. Wood's plan of an 
increase was negatived. Mr. Traud asked the salary list 
of $37,000 (for employees of Board) be increased $800. 
It was agreed to. Mr. Devoe asked for $25,000 for ven- 
tilation, but it was denied. 

The estimates as reported by the Finance Committee 
was adopted except an increase of $200. 

ESTIMATE OF 1882. 
The main items of the estimate are as follows; 





For salaries in G. 8S. and P. 8. + ees 
” ” Normal College. 95,000 

és $e Colored Schools. 25,000 

os a Evening Schools. ° ° 73,000 
«Employees of Board. "see 87,800 

“ ‘“e Supts. “ “ec 88,875 

“6 ‘* Compulsory Ed. 11,150 

s “6 Nautical School. 26,700 

a Supplies. ™ “ 150,000 

“6 Sites, erecting buildings, ee. 496,000 

“6 Various items, fuel, etc. 858,900 

ee Corporate Schools. ° 100,000 
Total. - - - - - $3,836,925 





The attendance was small. Messrs. Kelley, Dowd, 
Flynn, Pellew and Wickham, were absent. Messrs. 
Wood and Devoe made ineffectual attempts to have cer- 
tain school-rooms, well called ‘‘pest holes,” ventilated— 
but in vain. Mr. Wood complains that the plans for 
accommodating the pupils are twenty-five years behind 
time. Does he or any of the other honorable Commis- 
sioners perceive that the school system is at least that 
far behind the needs of the age? It certainly is. Less 
form and more matter. 


At a meeting of the Male Teachers Association, the 
following resolutions were passed. 

Whereas, In the Providence of God the Male Assist- 
ant Teacher’s Association of New York City, has been 
called to mourn for its beloved President, 

Resolved : That in the death of Mr. David B. Scott, Jr. 
—the Association has lost, not only, a most popular and 
efficient presiding officer, but a member, than whom 
none was more earnest in labors for its success or wore 
heartily identified with its growth and usefulness. 

Resolved : That the profession has suffered by losing 
from its ranks one who was devoted to his life-work, and 
who gave the brightest promise for a "nost successful 
brilliant and useful career. 

Resolved : That we individually mourn the departure 
of a noble man and a staunch friend whose memory will 
ever be precious. 

Resolved : That we extend to the bereaved family of 
our departed friend, our sincere and heartfelt sym- 
pathy, and pray that the great Comforter may bind up 
the hearts he has broken, and give that peace that 
passeth all understanding. 

Resolved: That this Preamble and these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes of the Association, and a copy 
be sent to the family of our late brothcr, and that they 
be published in the N. Y. Schoon Journa.. 

E. V. Pitcher. 
Signed by 5 As a. 
Van Cott. 
PEW ide xe 

ROCHESTER.—The Board of Education for Rochester 

closed the schools on Monday, and the male members 


{commutes 








of the schools formed in a procession tain le leader! 
ship of Prof. J. W. Wells. ° 


Inpiana.—The Normal Institute held at Albion was 
more rational, progressive, and professional than any 
before. Two able, live men, both experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers conducted it; they applied the prin- 
ciples of teaching to their own work at tho Institute. 
Among the many good things they brought out for the 
first time, too, in this county was the necessity of 
teachers educating themselves by professional and gen- 
eral study, if they wish to elevate their profession and 
increase their wages. ‘‘ You contract,” said one ‘to 
teach a certain school; now, that supposes that you are 
an educated person—not a mere knower of ‘readin’, 
’ritin’, and ’rithetic.’ Those only can educate others 
who are themselves educated.” He put this so strong 
that it was understood, and the general feeling was, ‘I 
will educate myself.” Resolutions were passed asking 
the County Supt. to invite experienced teachers to lead 
a discussion concerning ‘“Teachers’ Libraries, Literature, 
and Studies through the columns of the county papers.” 
It was shown that this would let the public see that the 
teachers were alive. The township institutes are to be 
put on a broader scale (not devoted to talking about 
whispering, etc.,) they will be a sort of ‘‘ Chautauqua 
circles”—where they will meet to confer and elevaie 
themselves. But all this was enjoyed by only 40 out of 
169 teachers ! 


Micu.—A. J. Daniels of Grand Rapids says the condi- 
tion of some of the schools as to light and ventilation is 
simply deplorable. Some may be remedied others will 
need to be removed and new houses erected in their 
places. In several school rooms the light enters almost 
entirely from the rear, rendering it necessary for the 
teachers to stand facing the windows, while the work of 
the pupil is shaded by his own body. I am confident 
that in all such rooms great injury is being done to the 
eyesight of many of the occupants. Many rooms are 
provided with no adeyuate means of ventilation. In 
some the plans adopted have proved failures in part 
or wholly, while in others no means whatever have been 
provided save by the doors and windows. During warm 
weather when these can be left open no great harm need 
be done, but when cold weather requires that they be 
closed, the foulness of the air becomes almost unbear- 
able, and no effort or watchfulness on the part of the 
teacher can make the rooms fit for use. Even the out- 
door air in a city like ours is far from being pure, and it 
is safe to say that with all our efforts to secure ventila- 
tion, the air of many school rooms would, if analyzed 
be found to contain five times the normal amount of 
carbonic acid gas, beside all the other impurities incident 
to the collecting into one room of from 40 to 60 children. 
During the past two years contagious diseases have pre- 
vailed in our midst more than ever before. It is a 
noticeable fact that these diseases are more prevalent in 
cold weather, and it is more than probable that the phy- 
sical system of the children is rendered more susceptible 
to these diseases because of the polluted air they are 
obliged to breathe from four to five hours per day 
Visit, near the close of the day, any of the rooms, in 
which there is a lack of good ventilation, and the lassi- 
tude shown by the children in all the exercises, will con- 
vince any one how impossible it is for the mind to do 
any really good work under such circumstances. The 
brain refuses to act, imperfect lessons are the result, the 
teacher loses confidence in her ability to interest and 
benefit the pupils, and becomes discouraged. 

The Detroit Post and Tribune says, the state university 
not only exists without rowing, but it actually presents 
the extraordinary phenomenon of having more students 
und being a larger and more successful educational insti- 


» | tution than any other in the country, without as much 


as a solitary rowing club, crew, boat, or oar anywhere 
about its premises! It certainly educates a large num- 
ber of well-trained doctors, lawyers, engineers, and 
general scholars—though whether that is of any use, 


since they can’t row, may seem to some people doubt- 
ful. 


Monroe Co., N. Y.—The Teachers’ Institute was held in 
Fairport, commencing Sept 5, under the instruction of 
Profs. Lantry and Kennedy. It was a grand success. 
The attendance was the largest in several years, num- 
bering about 250. The course of instruction was of a 
very practical character, and covered a field the results 
of which would extend through life. 

Thursday morning Com. Allen announced that the 
morning services would partake largely of a religious 
character, in accondance with the proclamation of Gov. 
Cornell, for a day vf prayer in behalf of the President. 





The Teachers’ Association held its monthly session at 





Fairport at the time of the Institute. The President’, 
address was on the “‘ Uses-and Abuses of Language.” 
Miss Wooden gave some very useful and statistica] 
information on the subject, “‘Shall Temperance be 
Taught in the Schools?’ and also compared the cost of 
liquor with education and religion in the United States, 
Liquor costs each man, woman and child $15.26, while 
education cost $1.90 and Christianity 95 cents. 

The subject of morality in our common schools, by 
Miss Harrington, was handled without gloves, and ina 
very effective manner. 

The Kindergarten work, by Miss Davis, was a very 
desirable production, and deserved marked attention 
from the audience. This comparatively new branch 
of instruction was thoroughly illustrated by practical 
experience on the part of the speaker. 

‘*Pay versus Work,” by Mr. Hughes, detailed the 
halving, quartering and squeezing of teachers’ wages 
till they had reached a point where the ability to con- 
tinue in the work was really to be measured by the abro- 
gation of the laws of life. 

President Brown referred to the ent of the or- 
ganization and the work accomplished during the past 
year. The officers elected were President, 8. R. Gor- 
don ; Vice-President, J. W. Tucker; Secretary, Miss 
Evelyn M. Clark ; Treasurer, Miss Hattie Goodell. The 
following resolution was adopted by the teachers : 

Resolved—That the thanks of the members of the 
Monroe County Teachers’ Association are hereby ten- 
dered to our retiring President, A. M. Brown, to whose 
energy, patience, tact and courage this Association owes 
in a great measure it present position as the acknowl- 
edged leader in educational work in the Empire State. 


TompPxins Co.; N. Y.—A. B. Humphrey is School Com- 
missioner for the First District, and his report is an in- 
teresting one. During the year he made 167 official 
visits to schools, usually averaging a half a day in each 
school, visiting every school. on each term. (It would 
be valuable to know how many commissioners have 
done this.) He found during his first visits that more 
attention was given to arithmetic than to almost all the 
other studies combined. Eighty-five per cent. of the 
pupils were studying arithmetic, while only about teu 
per cent. were trying to learn how to use the English 
language. He devoted his best energies to awaken an 
interest in a broader, deeper education. He has insisted 
upon the teachers qualifying themselves, and seeing 
that they carried out the idea of giving a broader educa- 
tion. Though the results are crude, he feels repaid for 
his efforts. He traveis afoot ; he cannot afford to keep 


,| a horse with his present salary ; he has given his whole 


time to the duties of his office. (It wouid be valuable to 
kuow how many commissioners can say this.) No. 
teachers, 140 ; no. first grade 0 ; 73 second grade ; 64 third 
grade. Has condemned one school-house. (Was there 
but one that needed it?) He does not give private ex- 
aminations ; (good.) 

Examinations for certificates are both oral ard written 
and include the following subjects, viz.: arithmetic, 


English grammar, spelling, geography with map draw- 


‘lingof State and county, reading, penmanship, elemen- 


tary sounds of letters, United States history, civil go- 
vernment, methods of teaching and school law. A 
standing of seventy-five per cent. is required for a certi- 
ficate of the third grade. Other grades based more up- 
on actual success in teaching and qualifications for 
higher positions sought. Hereafter he will, require a 
standard of eighty per cent in ‘‘ gumption,” (This looks 
hke business.) It would be a great step furward if we 
could have some system that would enhance and equalize 
the value of certificates throughout the State. (Yes, in- 
deed, for one commissioner has one stand, and another 
a quite different one.) 

The Teachers’ Association is thrifty. (Good.) Has 
done much to stimulate better work. It affords the 
teachers an opportunity to come together and compare 
notes based upon actual experience with different meth- 
ods. The association meets twice a year. At the last 
fall meeting there were over 300 teachers present. (This 
is the best thing said—if only the teachers had power to 
organize and build.) 

The schools furnishing most of the teachers are the 
Ithaca high school and the union schools at Trumans- 
burg and Newfield. The ‘teachers’ classes” organized 
at Ithaca and Trumansburg last year were crowded with 
young teachers and others wishing to qualify themselves 
more thoroughly for educational work.. (Now a better 
thing than these teachers, classes would be an educa- 
tional school held under the direction of the teachers 
themselves.) 





The normal schools are doing a large amount of work 
that ought to be mastered in our high schools and aca 
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demies, (True, true:) And only three per cent. of the 
teachers are normal graduates. (When v¥ ill those schools 
say to those who want their aid, ‘‘ Get ready in reading, 
spelling, writing, etc., before you come here.) 

The institutes held have done much toward introduc- 
ing improved methods in education into this county, 


_and in stimulating and encouraging independent thought 


and action among our teachers, 

He would see that every teacher was supplied with a 
good educational paper; from the library money he 
would furnish them with books calculated to stimulate 
educational work and make it more efficient. (Not so; 
let the teacher have snap enough to take his own paper. 
As to a hbrary of educational books, that is good.) One. 
sixth of the school-houses are a standing disgrace. (Con- 
demn them.) 

One district paid eleven dollars per week for a teacher 
last term, and had thirty-eight weeks of school. An- 
other paid a teacher two dollars and seventy-five cents 
per week, and had only twenty-eight weeks of school. 
He recommends : 

1. School year changed to end July 3ist. (Good.) 

2. Annual school meeting changed to second Tuesday 
in August. (Good.) 

8, One trustee elected for three years. (Good.) 

4. No school during the six weeks following July 4th. 
(Good.) 

5. Teachers employed or continued for the entire 
year. (Good.) 

6, Popular lectures in every town to arouse public 
sentiment in rural districts. (Good.) 

Though the official reports are made through the 
school commissioner, the Ithaca schools are not strictly 
under his supervision. Some seven years since the con- 
dition of the Ithaca schools was brought to the attention 
of the people by a large number of the most influential 
citizens, chief among whom was President Andrew D. 
White, of the Cornell University. Investigation proved 
the schools to be deficient in many respects, and quite 
unworthy of such an educational center as Ithaca, The 
citizens took the matter in hand, and wishing to make 
their schools equal, in their sphere, to the university, in 
the plane of higher education, they secured the passage 


‘of a special act (April, 1874), establishing a complete 


system of graded schools in Ithaca, from the primary 
department to the university. Ithaca draws $800 from 
the State toward the salary of this special superinten- 
dent. (Why should not all cities get money from the 
State to pay superintendents ?) 

[If the teachers of that district were bonded together 
in compact organization with this live man at their 
head, if they had the power to organize and build up 
education, something would speedily be effected.— 
EprTor. ] 

FOREIGN. 

IraLy.—The Italian Minister of Education is about to 
propose to the Parliament of his country a law which, if 
it shall be adopted, will make the world wonder. His 
scheme, while it finds some precedents in the history of 
the ancient Grecian republics, will prove a startling 
novelty to this age of wider personal liberty. It pro- 
ceeds upon the theory that education is aduty and not a 
privilege, that every citizen is under obligation to his 
government to qualify himself for the discharge of the 
social as well as the political duties of the station to 
which he is born. The proposed new law will prescribe 
not merely a minimum standard of intellectual training 
that shall be deemed requisite to the discharge of uni- 
versal political functions, but rather a standard of com- 
pulsory education graduated according to the vocation, 
wealth and social pretensions of the individual. For the 
purpose of carrying out this novel but not at all irra- 
tional theory, the population of Italy is divided into five 
classes, of which the first includes peasants and laborers, 
the second artisans, manufacturers and traders, and the 
remaining three land-owners, rated by the extent of 
their possessions. The highest of these classes are to be 
required, not only before reaching a certain age to take 
ahigh degree in some recognized university, but there- 
after to spend a definite period in foreign travel. Com- 
pliance with these legal standards of education will be 
enforced by the severest penalties. Those of the fourth 
class are to be fined one-fourth of their estate and de- 


prived of certain political and civil rights for failure to 

ree an n satisfactory to the educational au- 

Noblemen who so fail will be deprived of 

thair titles and be punished for continuing to use them. 

It must be said of this exceedingly radi~al measure of 
—. that while it linn ob-w 

one of the inalienable 


2 upon a reason- 


eens, aot with unflinching and equit- 
7 pe expersment, if i if it shall be rae. 
ee from all quarters with interest. —Even- 











LETTERS. 3 


The Editor will reply to lettersand questions that will be of gen- 
eral interest. But the following rules must be observed: 

1. Write on one side of the paper. 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 

3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 











The State Teachers’ Association of. the State of 
New York appears to have outlived its day and 
generation. There are thousands of persons in the 
State who desire that the Association may be pro- 
ductive of much good. They do not take any pub- 
lic part in the proceedings, do not even attend the 
sessions, yet have a sympathy for its objects. But 
the rut-travelled methods of the past are becoming 
irksome, added to which is the impertinent persist- 
ency with which some seek to control the ‘‘ma- 
chine.” 

No man can speak there, unless he is fortified by 
a year of careful training, and a proper rehearsal. 
A subject that is presented for discussion must be 
answernd by five or ten-minute impromptu reason- 
ings; this gives too wide a range, too great a va- 
riety of opinion. This must be changed or a new 
State organization will be the result; already the 
matter is discussed. 

The State Association must be willing to accord to 
the county associations the privilege of presenting 
their ideas and wishes through delegates. 

The thirty county associations of the Empire State 
cannot be smothered even by a disregard of recog- 
nition. Each hasa local influence which is fast in- 
creasing in importance. The county associations, 
in concert with the State Association, can accom- 
plish what is necessary for the demands of the times. 
If they cannot meet with a proper recognition they 
will have an independent organization. 

A word to the wise is sufficient, and it is to be 
hoped that the State Teachers’ Association of 1882 
will be willing to acknowledge some merit that is 
outside of its ranks. Many of the county associa- 
tions are doing an educational work that compares 
well with that done at the State association; they 
are a rapidly-growing power in the State. 

A. M. B. 

(The words of this writer are pregnant with im- 
portance. One of two things will happen in 1882 in 
this State; (1) Either the State Association will ad- 
mit delegates from the counties, amending its con- 
stitution so that it will be composed of such dele- 
gates, or (2) a new organization will be formed. We 
have advocated the former for three years. The 
present Association does not meet the needs of the 
times. When but one per cent meet annually 
(more than in 1881 because held at Saratoga,) some- 
thing is the matter. And who are those that meet? 
Some counties are never represented. It reminds one 
too much of the old ‘‘general training.” A change 
is imperatively demanded. Letus hear from others. 
—EDIToR.) 


During the past five years I taught an ordinary 
district school. In that time I have been aided ma- 
terially by the practical suggestions contained in 
the Instrrute. This year I received an appoint- 
ment as principal of a city school, and I am willing 
to confess, so that it may be the means. of encour- 
aging others, that I owe my success in a great meas- 
ure to the invaluable aid and inspiration I found 
from time to time in the columns of the INsTITUTE. 

I am now thirty-two years of age, fourteen of 
which I have been principal of schools ; during that 
time I have never béen without subscribing to one 
or more educational journals, and I hold firmly the 
opinion that he or she who does not read and study 
such papers cannot be a successful teacher. 

J. R. B. 

(This is evidence that comes from experience, 
and it is valuable. That man does more than read 
the papers, for that alone would be worth little; he 
reads and acts; and he does still more. Ten lepers 
were cleansed, we are told, but only one went back 
to thank him who had cleansed him. A teacher 
teaches a thousand pupils; once in a while one will 
come to him and say, “Sir, you made me what I 
am.” This is royal pay. Then is the mean salary 
supplemented by more than any board of education 








could add to it. I rightly thank J. R. B.—Eprror.) 


I have received four numbers of your excellent 
paper, the InstTrTuUTE. Am very much pleased with 
it. I look forward to the coming of each new num- 
ber with great pleasure. Iam now going to the far 
distant West, and as I have friends there, that are 





teachers, I will try my best to have them subscribe, 


and take the Teacuers’ InstiTutr. For, I don’t 
believe there is another paper published, for so 
small a sum, in these United States, that is as good 
as the INSTITUTE. L. D. Harris. 

[It is a pleasure to read a letter that contains two 
such pleasant facts. The INSTITUTE as a practical 
help in school-room work is well worth ten dollars. 
Yet there are teachers who get a copy, turn it over, 
find ‘‘ it is all about education.” No fashion plates, 
or stories about a young man and a young woman 
and all ‘‘that sort of thing.” Turn up the nose 
and ‘‘no, I guess I won’t subscribe.” They lay out 
the dollar on something that has no permanent 
value, on what does not increase their teaching 
power. The number of those who will do anything 
to help build up an educational spirit in the land by 
diffusing educational literature is very small, so 
that we heartily thank the writer for her encour- 
aging letter.—EpITor. | 





I am a subscriber and proud to say a reader of 
the JouRNAL and am so well pleased with the selec- 
tions it contains from the Companion, that I want 
that, too, believing it will be invaluable as a supple- 
mentary Reader. Allow me as a teacher to congra- 
tulate you on the good work you are doing and to 
wish you continued and increased success. —W. W.S. 

{It is a source of pleasure to see the interest felt 
in the Companion. The teacher puts the power to 
read into the hands of his pupils and then too fre- 
quently says, ‘‘now my son go forth; read all you 
can; pure and impure, the good and the bad.” 
And forth he goes, poor fellow. Now the bad read- 
ing is lavishly. illustrated with pictures and put on 
the news-stands; made as tempting as possible. 
So the next step is demoralization. Rather than 
read this villainous literature, the child would bet- 
ter not have had the power of reading imparted. 
Teachers, it is your duty to teach the children what 
to read.—EpDITorR. 





God bless your noble efforts in starting three of 
the noblest school papers. I know of an equally 
good religious paper and wish you to tell me what 
you think is the best paper for general news with- 
out regard to politics. D. F.C. 

Fall River, Mass. 

[The earnestness of this writer, once a teacher but 
now out of the harness is something that gives 
courage. Probably there are many such families. 
But we do not often meet with them. He says, ‘'I 
can’t do without the paper; it has live ideas.” 
Now we will be bound there are teachers in his 
town who can get along without an educational 
journal; yes, who have done so for twenty-five 
years. Itis hard to say just what paper will fill 
the bill. Send for copies of the Nation, N. Y.] 


I was pleased to find in the ScHoo. Journat for 
August, two poems and a song for primary classes. 
Nothing in my school work has given my patrons 
so much pleasure as the beautiful poems I have 
taught them. This exercise occupies but a few mo- 
ments each day; all the children are benefitted, the 
the bright and dull ones alike. E. F. 

(Here are aggregate things. We hold that no 
command is more imperative onthe teacher than 
“to do good and communicate.” The troubles 
hanging over the teachers are derived merely from 
omitting this. A medical journal lies on the table 
we note the letters from eminent physicians telling 
how they manage croup, diptheria, etc. 

But look around and see what the 300,000 teach- 
ersare doing to build up education. How much 
are you doing, reader. Many thanks toE. F. She 
must write often.—EpirTor. 








EpvcaTion alone can secure social peace, an or- 
derly, progressive government, and true liberty— 
not the false liberty which was a mere sophism for 
AMBETTA. 


extinguishing all enlightenment.—G. 
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EDUCATIUNAL MISCELLANY. 
INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION. 


SUCCESS OF A NEW AND NOTABLE FEATURE OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF PHILADELPHIA— 
THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

It is a common complaint that our system of edu- 
cation is theoretical only and in no sense practical ; 
that classics, higher mathematics, literature and 
unapplied sciences are in the preponderance, and 
that the student acquires little knowledge that en- 
ables him to engage in the active work of earning a 
living. When he has left school or college he must 
begin again to learn some tradeor art. The amount 
of truth in this statement and the growing neces- 
sity for educating youths and girls so that they will 
not be forced to work as office boys, clerks, shop- 
girls, and factory operatives has induced at least 
one city to inaugurate a successful system of indus- 














trial education in the public schools, and after three 


ee 
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are aided to become good workmen, because the ap- 
plication of drawing is not taught—that is to say, 
the utilization of drawing in such a way that it will 
enable a man or woman to make something that 
will sell and add to the resources of living. The 


shown by the Philadelphia school, accomplish this 
end, and it is anticipated that during the coming 
year it will be self-supporting. The outlay is small, 
the intending teachers only being required to pay 
for materials. For approximately one hundred pu- 
pils the paints, etc., used for three months cost 
$267.27, all of which could be recovered by the sale 
of work. In thecoming school year, which opens 
in September, the proposition is that pupils’ work 
shall be sold and fifty per cent of the price received 
given tothem. In England such schools flourish, 
especially in villages, where those who know how 
to draw form classes and teach the young. The 
supplies necessary for a large public school are no 





minor arts, rudimentary and easily learned, as 


months’ trial the result of the experiment has been , 8Teater in proportion than those for a small town, 
beyond the most sanguine hopes of its projectors, | @2d consist of a room, tables and chairs, tools, 
The just issued sixty-second annual report (with , brushes, leather-waste, old newspapers, wood, tiles, 
appendices) of the Board of Public Education of the Paints, sheet brass, cheap leather, paste, glue, etc. 
First School District of Pennsylvania, comprising With this inexpensive outfit the Philadelphia pub- 
the city of Philadelphia, sets forth the details of this lic schpols are to train children in minor arts which 
effort to educate the hand and eye in conjunction | T° elementary to the trades and all hand work gen- 
with the brain. In October, 1880, an address was |¢rally. To enumerate them all is impossible, for 
delivered before the Social Science Association of |™any varieties arise with thedemand. Those com- 
Philadelphia by Mr. Charles G. Leland, setting forth |monly practised by European children and peas- 
the advantages of industrial and decorative art be-| antry are tile painting, leather-work, wood-carving, 
ing taught in the public schools. In December an | braiding, netting and mat-making. sheet - metal 
application was made to the School Board for funds, | Work, inlaying, etching, papier-mache work, glass- 
which were subsequently granted, and in April of , Work, pottery, drawn work, calabash work, sewn 
this year the classes were opened in the Hollings- | leather work, fan-making, dye or tapestry, paint- 
worth School Building, Locust street, under the 1g, modelling in clay, artneedlework, Indian work, 
management of Mr. Leland. In order not to inter- stencilling, mosaic work, bamboo and rattan work, 
fere with the regular studies of the scholars during jewelry, rustic work, horn work, turning, basket- 
the day the classes were first held in the evening | ™aking, outline embroidery and illumination. All 
only, Afternoon classes were later established for Of these are to be taught in the Philadelphia schools. 
those who could attend at that time. A large pro-| The wide application of these arts is appreciable 
portion of those applying for entrance to the classes ,UPO? reflecting that in nearly all houses built to- 
wished for instruction with the view of becoming ay at least sixty per cent of the work is expended 
teachers, but very many were children of from | to meet artistic requirements. 

twelve to fifteen years of age, who seized gladly this THE USEFUL AND THE BEAUTIFUL. . 
opportunity to learn how to make something sala-| The actually useful man object 18 obtainable at 
ble. After three months’ work specimens were for- | Comparatively slight cost. It is on its beautifica- 
warded to the school board of what had been ac-| tion that the greater part of the labor is spent. A 
complished in painting, wood-carving, needle-work | Wainscotting of plain boards fulfils its utilitarian 
and metal-work. Painted plaques and tiles, carved Purpose, and so does an uncolored carpet. In the 
walnut panels and brackets, doylies, tidies, chair- | panelling and the designs that are added lie the 
backs and hammered brass-work were shown, none | 8Teat cost, and toward improving these in appear- 
of which, however, represented more than the third , 22ce the efforts of the manufacturer are directed. 
attempt of any pupil, many being the first ones. | Mr. Leland in his report to the committee on In- 
The work is of such a character that the superin-| dustrial Art Education of the results of the first 
tendent reports that ‘we are quite capable even | three months’ work of the school says: “ If our ex- 
now of producing work which would meet with a periment succeeds — and its success now depends en- 
ready safe, and if orders were given for ordinary | tirely upon your will—our city will have been the 


sheet brass-work and wooden panels suitable for 
common decoration, I would qualify all the schol- 
ars in a few days to fill them.” 

PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

The theory of instruction has been that it is im- 
practicable to teach trades in the public schools and 
that they can never become a part of general edu- 
cation, There are, however, rudimentary arts gen- 
erally applicable to many trades which can be taught 
as feasibly as rudimentary arithmetic. The time 
required to learn a trade is long, but the minor arts 
are easily acquired and they are applicable to many 
trades. Ifa boy of fifteen understands the arts of 
wood-carving or hammering metal and has studied 
drawing sufficiently to know how to apply it, he is 
better qualified to become a carpenter, a cabinet- 
maker or a blacksmith. The tendency is toward 
hand-made decorations and no danger is apprehend- 
ed that there will be too little demand for such work. 
All scholars who understand the simple arts are 
prepared to take pbsitions from which they would 
otherwise be debarred, unless they are willing to 
enter apprenticeships—having finished school, to 
begin again. To many this is impossible, for work 
is anecessity. As a result the “‘brain” positions are 
crowded and the ‘‘hand” vocations are forced into 
neglect. 

Drawing as now taught in the public schools is 
found to be of but little service to the pupils, Few. 


first in the world to fully introduce industrial art 
work in the fullest sense into all primary education. 
Other cities have established separate industrial 
schools; we hope to make such work a part of the 
course in every school.” The committee, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. William Gulager, resolved 
upon the insertion in the estimates of a sum for the 
maintenance of the school for the year 1882. 


GAMES AMONG THE GREEKS AND 
ROMANS. 


THE first playthings of little children were a vari- 
ety of metal objects, such as swords, axes, clasped 
hands, gold or silver moons, etc., fastened to strings 
and hung around their necks, and rattles. Larger 
children received painted dolls of clay, which had 
much grace and beauty; also clay figures of ani- 
mals. About Christmas-time old Rome had a spe- 
cial doll-feast, in which children received such gifts. 
Small wagons were made of wood and leather for 
the boys, and the girls received small bedsteads for 
their dolls. 

Horace mentions a juvenile game of chance, ‘odd 
or even;” one of the children tock a number of 
almonds in his hand, and the other guessed whether 
the number was odd or even; sometimes dice made 
of bone were used for the same purpose. This game 
is very old, for Homer relates that Patroclos when 
a boy killed a playmate in this game. 














The favorite games of older youth were played 
with nuts: a nut was to be split by a skillful blow, 
or thrown upon three others so as to remain at rest, 
etc. 

Another game was hoop-rolling; an iron hoop 
furnished with many small rings was set and kept 
in motion with an iron rod. The whipping top was 
common in Greece and Rome. 

Blind man’s buff among the Greeks isescribed 
as follows: A child has his eyes blindfolded; it 
turns around and exclaims, ‘‘I shall hunt an iron 
fly.” The others reply, ‘‘ You will hunt, but not 
catch it.” At the same time they beat the blind- 
folded child with leather straps until he succeeds in 
catching one of his tormentors, who then takes his 
place. 

Ball games occupied an important place both in 
Greece and Rome. Children played it in the streets 
of Rome. Whoever made a mistake received a 
blow on the calf of his leg. 

In the heroic age even girls played it; but in later 
times it was improper for girls to play ball in 
Greece. In Rome, however, especially under the 
emperors, girls and women took part in the game. 

Galenus wrote a treatise on the advantages of ball- 
playing, and the gyninasia gave instruction in it. 
Alexander the Great, the Antonines, and Alexander 
Severus were passionately fond of the game. In 
throwing the ball the hands were not to be raised 
higher than the shoulder; the opposed party had to 
catch the ball and throw it back. Sometimes the 
ball was thrown against the wall and caught; the 
one who could do this oftenest was king. Large 
balls filled with air were parried with the arm and 
thrown back. In one of these games a ball was 
thrown and all the players had to try and catch it. 





EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


A girl should be made to understand from the 
first that the education she receives at school is to 
do for her mind what the scales and exercises do for 
her fingers in her musical studies—that she is not 
to study simply to acquire facts, but to get control 
of her mind. Moreover, she should be taught that 
it is her duty to look forward toa life-long intellec- 
tual activity, so that, when she comes to take full 
charge of herself, she will direct her mature powers 
toward some pursuit or line of study which will 
promote her present or future welfare, and insure 
to her wholesome mental habits. Especially should 
her will-power, the force which will, more than any 
other, make or mar her, receive the most careful 
training; so that, becoming adult, she will be able 
to use it physiologically, and determinately turn 
from the enemies, wounds and serious sorrows that 
might induce nervous disease, or drive her intoa 
mad-house, to some one of the many subjects of in- 
terest in which the world abounds. 

The first mistake in the education of girls, and 
the one fraught with the saddest results, is made 
when they are allowed to leave childhood too soon. 

The second mistake is, permitting growing girls to 
sitin the house and study when their transparent 
cheeks tell of anzemia and lowered vitality. So long 
as there are branches of knowledge which are ad- 
mirable training for the mind, and can be pursued 
best out of doors, this mistake is inexcusable. It 
remainsto be seen whether the old methods of edu- 
cation in use in boys’ schools are the best for girls: 
they are the best only if they are the most physio- 
logical. Girls should be treated as they are, not as 
they might be under improved habits and condi- 
tions. 

The third mistake is, making the school-life of 
girls final, when it ought to be a sample preparation 
for the intellectual life of the adult woman. 

A fourth mistake is, withholding a knowledge of 
the laws to which woman is subject, in her physical 
and her mental life, her place in nature, and the 
potential character of her mental state and habits. 
—Popular Science Monthly. 





“ 





Epvucation is a capital to the poor. 

EpvucatTion begins the gentleman; but reading, 
good company and reflection must finish him.— 
Locke. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


STORY OF A HANDKERCHIEF. 


Here is a pocket-handkerchief. What is the first thing 
that strikes you on examining it? Can you tell me of 
what the handkerchief is made? Some say cotton, 
others flax. Those who say the latter are right. Now, 
what do you know of flax? It isa plant that grows in 
many parts of the earth, and its fibre has been used for 
making cloth from an early period in human history. It 
is yee mentioned in the Bible. It is cultivated to 

extent in Ireland. Before cotton came into gen- 
eral uge, about a century ago, farmers all over the coun- 
try grew flax, from which their wives and daughters, 
with the aid of the village weavers, made the household 








linen. 

If you look at flax you will certainly be puzzled to un- 
derstand how the one could be converted into the other. 
Where do the fine white threads which compose the 
handkerchief come from, you ask. The stalk is sur- 
rounded by closely arranged parallel fibres, and from 
fibres such as these the handkerchief is made. The fibre 
is separated from the stalks by steeping in water for 
several weeks. The water dissolves the gum by which 
the fibres are attached to the stalk and to each other, 


and the parts may be readily separated. The process of ' 


separation is called ‘‘scutching,” and is carried out after 
the flax has been thoroughly dried. 

If we now take up some of the fibres we shall fiud that 
they are too coarse to make afine thread. They must 
be split up again and again until they become individual- 
ly very much finer than a human hair. This is done by 
combing the flax on fine steel points or “hackles.” Next 
it is spun into thread and then bleached. Bleaching is a 
process consisting of a succession of boilings and wash- 
ings, the liquids used containing a certain quantity of 
chlorine, which has the power of destroying the natural 
color of the fibre and bringing it toa snowy whiteness. 
The yarn is then spread on the grass for several days in 
order that it may be operated upon by the sun. 

When the bleaching has been completed and the yarn 
is thoroughly dried, it is passed on to the weavers. The 
threads which are to run the long way of the cloth, and 
are called the warp, are arranged in the loom in such a 
way that one-half of them, composed of alternate threads 
may be raised from the others. When they are thus 
raised, the shuttle, which carries the cross thread, or 
“weft,” is passed between the two sets of warp treads. 
The position of the sets of warp threads is then changed, 
the lower being raised and the upper brought down. 
Through the fresh opening thus formed the shuttle is 
passed, andsoon. Each fresh thread of weft is driven 
close to the one that preceded it by a sort of comb, the 
teeth of which pass between the warp threads. Such is 
the history of the handkerchief. Since it existed in the 
form of a handful of flax seed it has undergone many 
changes, has given employment to a great many persons, 
and has called into use machines of most ingenious con- 
struction.—Scholar’s Companion. 


BERTIE WILSON. 








By JoHN R. DENNIS. 

Bertie Wilson had been presented with a prize at 
school ; it was a beautiful book of travels, profusely 
illustrated. He put it with his other books and started 
for h@fhe ; but for some reason he did not appear to be 
very happy. He stopped after his companions had 
parted from him at the turn of the road, and opened the 
volume and examined it inside and out very carefully. 
On the title-page his name was written in very legible 
characters, but there was no expression of pleasure on 
his face. After a few minutes he put it in his satchel 
again, and continued his walk homeward. 

Why was Bertie so dissatisfied with himself? This 
was the cause. About two weeks before the teacher had 
offered a prize to the boy who should write the best 
composition. 

Now, Bertie wrote pretty well, but he had a fault very 
common with boys—he put off doing his work until he 
was in some way forced into action. When he went 
home he would catch up the paper and read it instead 
of attending to errands. It was not because the paper 
had things in it, but for want of energy to 
lay it down. If his mother saw him sitting on the fence 
and told him to do an errand, he would not stir until 
she called him again ; and yet he wanted to be a good and 
obedient boy. The truth is, he had a bad habit, and it 
Controlled him. 

on ratrataae d mapeagany gether 
would try and win it. Bet taen, bee gut Sea 


after day. One morning he came into school earlier; 


than usual. He opened the desk of a playmate for a 








dictionary he need. d, and there he saw a paper covered 
with writing. Being curious, he read it; it was evi- 
dently a composition integded for the prize competition, 
written by Henry Sanford. 

Henry was about his age, and a very studious and 
good boy ; he possessed habits of plodding industry. As 
soon as it was announced by the teacher that a prize 
would be given, he selected a subject and wrote upon it ; 
he thought and wrote upon it every day, copying it 
over with much pains. The subject was “ The Value of 
Education.” 

After reading it Bertie felt sure it would win the prize 
—it was so well expressed ; he felt it was hardly worth 
while for him to try, especially as only three days were 
left. After a little while he determined to write on 
«‘ Education,” and before the day closed he had finished 
his composition. He did indeed feel ashamed, but kept 
saying to himself ‘‘I meant to write on that subject my- 
self ;” he knew that he had derived his ideas from the 
points made by his painstaking school-mate, and that 
he had thus done a wrong act. The prize was awarded 
to him, and he was congratulated by his teacher and 
and school-mates. 

Harry and Bertie were good friends. Nearly every 
Saturday they went up to the farm owned by Mr. Sand- 
ford and played together. After winning the prize, 
Bertie no longer wanted to visit Harry; he neglected 
him in a way that was painful to those who had seen the 
once-existing friendship between the boys. Now Harry 
was a timid lad, having no confidence in his abilities 
whatever. He had tried hard to write a good composi- 
tion because his father had promised to take him to New 
York if he won the prize. He wanted to succeed and 
had failed, and rashly concluded he had no genius for 
study, and began to try to persuade his father to take 
him out of school and put him in business. 

There was a factory in that vicinity, and many boys 
were employed in it, and so he applied to the manager 
fora place. It is curious how wrong-doing pains the 
heart. The very day that Harry applied for a place 
Bertie also applied. He had felt so unpleasant in meet- 
ing his school-mate day by day that he had persuaded 
his father to let him get work in the factory. And so it 
turned out that both were employed and very near each 
other, too. Thesteady industry of Harry won him pro- 
motion, and he was greatly liked by the manager. . 

All of this troubled Bertie, and he left the factory 
after staying only two months. The struggle in his mind 
had affected his spirits. He was no longer the happy, 
careless boy he had been. His mother saw something 
was on his mind; he never displayed his prize; and 
quickly turned from the subject if it was adverted to. 
She determined to talk the matter over, when he 
came in. 

‘*‘ What is the matter with you and Harry? He never 
comes here, nor do you go to seehim. And why don’t 
you like to show your prize-book ?” 

Bertie started ; he wondered if his mother knew it all. 
Just then the teacher came in to urge that Bertie should 
come back to school. After greeting him the boy slipped 
out of doors. His mother told her anxiety at her sons 
unhappiness. The teacher had marked at the time, the 
fact that the two compositions resembled each other ; 
now he saw how matters stood. 

Bertie was sent for, and he confessed his wrong-doing. 
But he thought he could never face his school-mate 


again. 

‘*T must tell him and give him the prize ; I don’t want 
it; I cannot bear to look at it; it has made me 
miserable.” 

Harry would not consent to receive the prize. He de- 
clared that Bertie’s composition was fur better than his 
own, and he willingly forgave him. The old friendship 
was revived, and Bertie started on a new career; the 
past seemed forgotten. He, however, missed the pres- 
ence of his school mate, and felt that he had been the 
means of driving him from school ; nor was he satisfied 
until he left the factory and they sat side by side in 
school again. 

Of all the lessons learned at that school none did Bertie 
Wilson as much good as this. He felt ever after that 
right-doing even in small things pays well ; that wrong- 
doing brings unhappiness no matter what pecuniary re- 
ward comes with it. Many a man gets things wrongly, 

gets things he is not entitled to, and he wonders he is 
we hecehentathe eeaneaien it Ook: Look then well 
to the way in which you get the desirable things 
of life !—Scholar’s Companion. 
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sity, withers and Endsn away. 


DUELLING. 


In some parts of this country the silly notion is en- 
tertained that if a man is insulted, he must challenge 
his insulter to fight a duel. But why do this? There is 
no answer but that it is the custom. It is a mean and 
wicked custom. Supposea bad man, who is a good shot, 
calls # good man a liar; must the good man challenge 
him ‘and be shot? Not by any means. If such is the 
custom, then it would be better at once for a man to go 
around armed, and when another calls him a liar, to 
shoot him then and there and save time. 

Let no one be deluded by the notion that it denotes 
bravery; it shows folly and that of the biggest kind. 
Aaron Burr shot Alexander Hamilton, aman a thousand 
times his superior, Everybody now blames Hamilton, 
for why need he care for what Burr said. Everybody 
now says that Burr was a murderer, and it is a shame 
that he was not tried and hung. 

A duel was lately fought at Warrenton, Va. One man 
said the other was a “‘liar ;” the other said he must have 
‘* satisfaction”—that is they must fight a duel. How 
this would settle matters is not clear. Suppose the one 
who used the ugly words killed the other—would that 
settle it? No, no, it is one of the silliest things ever 
thought of. If any one calls you a liar, leave him; you 
do not want to be ix his society longer. If he says you 
are a coward, never mind it. This is a Christian age.— 
Scholar’s Companion. 








CURIOUS DATES. 





In several histories you will often find a date 
written in this way 4, and you may have been 
puzzled to know what it meant. For example, some 
writers have stated that CharlesI. was beheaded on 
January 80th, 1648, while others refer that event to the 
80th of January, 1649. This difference is to be explained 
in this way: up to the middle of the last century, the 
year began on different days in different countries. 
Consequently the date of any occurrence would be as- 
signed to different years according as the writer adopted 
the English or Scottish style, though all events happen- 
ing after March 25th would be ascribed to the same year. 
In order, therefore, to avoid errors it became customary to 
use both dates in mentioning any day between January 1 
and March 25. Weare now able to understand what 
January 30th, 164§ means, Bear in mind that the last 
or the lower figure always indicates the year according 
to the present mode of calculation.—Scholar’s Compan- 
ton, 


ARTIFICIAL COLD. 





The production of cold and even ice by artificial 
meansis now a common thing, for many ingenious 
contrivances have been devised for the artificial pro- 
duction of ice. Whena volatile liquid like ether evapo- 
rates, a large amount of heat is absorbed by the vapor. 
This heat is taken either from something in which the 
liquid is in contact. The cold produced by evaporation 
may be made evident with ether; when a little of this 
liquid is placed in the palm of the hand an intense feel- 
ing of cold is observed ; the ether, in evaporating, must 
absorb heat, and therefore takes it from the nearest 
body, which is the hand. The evaporation of volatile 
liquids is assisted by a reduction of air pressure ; thus, 
if a little ether be placed in a shallow dish, floating on 
a thin layer of water, and the ‘whole be placed under 
the receiver of an air-pump, there is no difficulty in 
freezing the water by exhausting the air. The various 
ice-making machines are constructed on this principle. 
The ether is placed in a metallic vessel, around which 
there is water. An air-pump is used, and so ice is 
made ; then the ether vapor is conveyed through pipes 
to another vessel surrounded by cold water, and is thus 
converted back into a liquid ; then it can be used again. 
In this way a comparatively small quantity of ether 
will freeze a great quantity of water. Instead of ether, 
liquid ammonia is used. 

The machines are extensively used at the South. Ice 
by this process costs less than by the method of stor- 


ing it. 


Waar is the proper business of education? What, 
but the most perfect development of the mind.— 
H. Vai. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ABUSE OF ALCOHOL. 
Joun P. WHEELER, M. D., of Hudson, N. Y. says: ‘I 
have given it with present decided benefit, in a cuse of 
innutrition of the brain from abuse of alcohol. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Publishers will favor themselves and us by al- 
ways giving prices of books, 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By Elroy 
M. Avery, Ph. D. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. 

This little volume contains a great 
deal; it is unusually well planned. 
There is no waste space in it. It at 
once deals with the question in hand. 
The author evidently understands the 
needs of the pupil. He does not pro- 
pose the teaching of book chemistry, 
but of real chemistry. Itis the method 
employed in most High Schools to pro- 
vide the pupils with books, to set les- 
sons and to hear them recited. This 
is a parody on teaching ! 

The author of this volume begins 
thus. ‘‘Have a room set apart for 
chemical operations. Around the walls 
provide working benches, two and one 
half feet wide. Each pupil should be 
allowed about three feet of working 
space and held responsible for its con- 
dition. Over the benches place nar- 
row shelves, to hold the chemical 
reagents ; beneath the benches place 
shelves or drawers for holding pieces 
of apparatus, etc. If a room cannot 
be set aside as a laboratory, flat tables 
may be laid upon the desks and the rea- 
gents, apparatus, etc., kept in a cabinet 
or cupboard.” 

After some brief definitions the au- 
thor at once begins to perform eaperi- 
ments; in the volume some 300 of 
these are given. The first experiment 
is to show there is such a thing as 
chemical affinity. He says, ‘‘ Pulverize 
separately a teaspoonful each of loaf 
sugar and potassium chlorate, and 
mix them on a porcelain plate. Dip a 
glass rod into strong sulphuric acid, 
and hold the rod in a_ horizontal 
position over the mixture and close to 
it, but not so as to touch it. Notice 
there is no peculiar action visible. Now 
hold the rod in a vertical position, so 
that a drop of the acid will fall on the 
mixture ; it is instantly ignited.” 

Now we hold this to be the true way 
to teach chemistry, and for that matter 
any of the sciences. We have said 
over and over in these pages that the 
usual m@thod of studying nature and 
her operations is a travesty and a 
sham. The teachers are to blame and 
the books are to blame. But the au- 
thor of this volume has set the current 
in the right direction. The American 
Association met at Boston last year, 
uttered these cutting, but true words: 

‘Science teaching in the schools is 
carried on by instruction. Through 
books and teachers the pupil is filled 
up with information in regard to 
science. The pupil learns the sciences 
as he learns geography and history. 
Science as a means of training the 
‘faculties in the various ways to which 
they are severally adapted is not 
taught in the public schools.” 

The public has believed that science 
has been taught, and has labored un- 
der a deception. It cannot be said too 
often that the method: of procedure 
usually employed is a base imposture. 

Mr. Avery has done a good work, 
therefore, in making a volume based on 
the scientific method. His volume de- 
serves the careful examination of 
teachers who are aiming at the real 
education of the pupils. They will 
find the book suited to present. a stimu- 
lant to the mind. Here is an experi- 








ment. Now; ’then, what does it mean? 
If the teacher is judicious he will let 
the pupil think ; the pupil will soon feel 
the need of some theory to put under 


shis thinking, and he will be introduced 


to the chemical nomenclature, etc. This 
is the procedure of Mr. Avery, and itis 
the correct method. 

It makes a great deal of difference 
whether the scientific method is em- 
ployed, or whether the old method is 
followed. In one case the judgment is 
addressed, the thinking powers stimu- 
lated ; in the other the memory. was 
filled with facts. In the compass of 
an ordinary volume the author has 
constructed an admirable text book. 
He begins by analyzing water—thus 
arise hydrogen and oxygen. These are 
discussed, explained, experimented up- 
on, weighed and comprehended. Then 
follow others. Such a volume is a 
real contribution to the progress of 
education. 


Tae MonocraPH. A serial collection 
of indexed essays, published fortnight- 
ly at $2.00 a year, single numbers ten 
cents. Bangor, Maine: Q. P. Index. 

Of this new publication we have re- 
ceived numbers containing Erasmus 
Dante; Bonivard the Prisoner of Chil- 
lon; the Greatness of the Romans; 
Man in the [ron Mask; Columbus; the 
German Reformation. The idea of the 
publisher is to furnish important art- 
icles in a convenient form for general 
readers and especially school and city 
libraries. The names of those quoted 
above are a sufficient indication of the 
value of the Monograph, and the at- 
tractive list of forthcoming numbers 
shows that this new enterprise is de- 
serving of praise. The pages arenum- 
bered separately and continuously, and 
at the end of a year the series can be 
bound into a volume that will be worth 
many times over its cost. 


A SELECTION OF SPIRITUAL Sones 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. Selected and 
arranged by Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, 
D.D. New York: The Century Co. 

The first publication by the newly- 
formed Century Company (formerly 
Scribner & Co.) is a convenient little 
book of songs, intended to accompany 
the one of larger size which was issued 
with tunes last spring. It can be used 


in the Sunday-school room with the}! 


same advantages as the larger one and 
ata lower price. We need not say 
that the selections are well made, as 
the other volume is already so well 
known; and this is merely the text 
from that. The cover corresponds in 
color to the larger one—deep red. 


SHAKESPEARE’S OTHELLO, THE Moor 
or Venice. Kine HENRY THE Firrs. 
(In separate volumes of the series of 
annotated English classics.) By the 
Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Boston: Ginn 
& Heath. 

These two volumes continue Ginn & 
Heath’s admirable school and home 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays. The 
careful handling they receive from Mr. 
Hudson has our hearty approval. 

PracTicaL RULES FoR PIANOFORTE 
PuLayine, by P. J. Merges. Philadel- 
phia: Lee & Walker. Price sixty cents. 

The hints contained in this volume 
should be known and communicated 
by every teacher of the piano; but as 
this is very seldom the case, the next 
best thing is to have them in their 
present convenient form for the use of 

piano students. The rules include the 





different forms of touch, finger exer- 
cises, scales and arpeggios, fingering 
and general difficulties which agsail 
from the beginning the study of the 
piano. A careful reading will quicken 
the interest of teacher and pupil, and 
aid in receiving and giving instruc- 
tion. 

Tue STATUE IX THE BLOCK, and other 
poems. By John Boyle O’Reilly. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers. 

There is a curiously confused blend- 
ing of echoes and resonances from 
Heine, Swinburne, Tennyson and Low- 
ell in the little book ; the poorly hidden 
sheer and’ diabolism of Heine, the un- 
womanly wantonness of Swinburne, 
the epigrammatic abruptness of Ten- 
nyson and the metaphoric mirage of 
Lowell. There is genuine art in the 
title poem but it is offensively sensu- 
ous, and the contrasts are vacillating 
and fail to touch the spot. Memorable 
bits and felicities of idiom are plenti- 
ful, but the ensemble is weak and dis- 
appointing. The social philosophy of 
certain verses has an honest, genuine 
sound, although the twilight of a ni- 
hilism or atheism seems to brood here 
and there, not far off. 

MAGAZINES. 

We announce the contents of the 
September North American Review for 
the benefit of those who do not take it 
by the year, but desire to obtain cer- 
tain issues: “The Church, the State 
and the School,” by W. T. Harris ; 
“‘ Natural Ethics,” by M. J. Savage; 
‘The Monroe Declaration,” by John 
A. Kasson; ‘‘ Shall Church Property 
be Taxed?” by E. E. Hale; Jewish Os- 
tracism in America,” by Nina Morais; 
‘“*The Decay of New England Thought” 
by J. H. Ward: ‘‘ Ghost-seeing” by F. 
H. Hedge; ‘‘ Factitous History,” by 
Rosita Johnson. 

The Critic, of New York, a newly- 
established fortnightly devoted to lit- 
erature, music and art, is giving its 
readers a series of large pen-and-ink 
portraits of distinguished men of let- 
ters. Some of these which have lately 
drawn our attention are of Victor 
Hugo, Austin Dobson, Anthony Trol- 
lope, William M. Baker, and Dean 
Stanley. It would bea good idea to 
preserve the pages on which these ap- 
pear. They would make an interest- 
ing and beautiful portrait gallery. 

Potter’s Monthly for mid-summer 
has afresh cover that suggests country 
life and air. The opening paper “A 
Mid-summer Ramble” is prolific with 
illustrations. There isa short article 
on “‘ Silk-worm Raising” by a girl of 
fourteen, and one of the Goodale sis- 
ters contributes a poem. 

Every number of the Nursery, as it 
comes, seems to us a gem for children, 
but the last one (September) is even 
prettier than preceding ones in text 
and illustrations. Let every nursery 
in the land have a copy of this delight- 
ful periodical for the babies. 

We have received the third number 
of a new magazine called Progress of 
Science, published in Boston. It has 
some sixteen interesting papers on the 
subject which its name indicates, and 
three departments. 

In the current Popular Science we 
would point out for especial reading, 
“State Education” by Charks 8. Bry- 
ant, ‘‘ The Blood and its Circulation,” 
by Herman L. Fairchild ; ‘OU 
‘Parts of the Old World” by M: Venu- 


koff, and *‘ The Australian Aborigines” 
by G. Marcel. 

The ScHotar’s COMPANION for Sep. 
tember comes out in a new dress— 
smaller size. and more pages. The 
contents are, as usual, adopted to the 
scholars, and a plan is proposed by the 
editor which will awaken an interest 
in art during the winter and spring. 

The Pansy for this month has four 
separate papers of four pages each, 
bound in one cover. The pictures are 
very pretty and are accompanied by 
entertaining stories. 

If you have not yet seen what Bos- 
ton has lately evolved in the way of a 
magazine for the young, artistically 
and exquisitely il'ustrated, send for 
the September number of Our Little 
Ones, edited by Oliver Optic. We can 
assure you ofa surprise and delight. 

PAMPHLETS 

The Tragedy of Abraham Lincoln, or 
the Rise and Fall of the Confederate 
States, in five acts, published and for 
sale by Dr. C. W. Selden, 182 Lexing- 
ton avenue, N. Y., price 15 cents.— 
The beer question by A. M. Powell, J. 
N. Stearns, 58 Reade street, N. Y. 
price, ten cents. Vick’s Floral Guide 
for Autumn, 1881. Art Work Manu- 
als, edited by Chas. D. Leland, No.1 
Ceramu Painting, price 30 cents, N. 
Y. Art Interchange Publishing Co. 

NOTES. 

D. Lorurop & Co., have a long list 
of new publications. Notable among 
them are ‘Pizarro, Cortez, and Colum- 
bus,” edited by Fred H. Allen, (price $1 
each.) George MacDonald’s latest story, 
*“Warlock of Glenwarlock,” printed 
from the author’s manuscript. In the 
second series of famous Americans, are 
Bayard Taylor, Henry Wilson, Geo. 
Peabody, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Horace Greeley. The library of enter- 
taining history comprises four volumes, 
edited by Arthur Gilman: ‘Spain, 
Switzerland,” the two Birthday books, 
one arranged by Ella Farman, and the 
“Shakespeare Birthday Text-book,” 
will delight all young people. 

HovuaGutTon, Mirrurn & Co. have ar- 
ranged for two series of books that will 
deserve a place in every library. 
American Men of Letters, edited by 
Charles W. Warner and giving vol- 
umns on Irving, Webster, Hawthorne, 
Thoreau, Willis, Cooper and Simmes. 
American Statesmen, edited by John 
T. Morse, jr., and give biographies of 
Adams, Hamilton, Randolph, Jackson, 
Gallatin, Monroe, Madison, Calhoun, 
Franklin, Henry and Clay. 

R. WorrTnuineton, N. Y., has on his 
list of new publications, four volumes 
that will interest the young. ‘Our 
Girls,” and ‘‘Our Boys,” each contain- 
ing narratives of school life, illustrated; 
“Picturesque Science for the Young,” 
and “‘ Adventures Round the World,” 
both illustrated. 

Roserts Bros., will publish a ne¥ 
edition of Jean Ingelow’s “Songs of 
Seven.” Judge Tourgee’s new book 
will be ready Nov. ist, by Fords, 
Howard and Hulbert. This firm have 
just issued an important work called 
“Shakespeare for the Young.” 

ScRIBNER, WELForD & Co. print an In- 
dia proof edition of twenty etchings and 
woodcuts with a biographical notice of 
Millet. The series of great muscials 





comprise. four volumes now. ‘‘ Wag 
ner,” “Schubert,” Rossini,” “‘'Weber. 
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, Bandy] ik to have, will be ‘‘ Who 
Pa cope index to thé authorship 
of the most noted ‘works in ancient and 
modern literature. Published by Lee 
& Shepard. 

Jims R. Oscoop & Co. announce 
several entertaining books: ‘ Illus- 
trated Birthday Book of American 
Poets,” “Ballads of Wm. M. Thacker- 
ay,” ‘Poets and Etchers, “Ralph 
Waldo Emerson,” ‘‘ Walt Whitman’s 
Complete Poems,” anda new volume 
by Mark Twain. 


——__—< <> © @ o-——~__- 


Tae Philadelphia Bulletin says : 

“ Here’s a positive fact that occurred 
in one of the public schools in this city 
recently: A small boy was asked to 
name some part of his own body. He 
thought’ moment and then replied: 
“ Bowels, which are five in number— 
a, e, i, 0and u, and sometimes w and 
Y " 

A rouna lady graduate read an essay 
entitled ‘‘ Employment of time.” Her 
composition was based on the text, 
“Time wasted is existence; used, is 
life.” The next day she purchased 
eight ounces of zephyr of different 
shades and commenced working a sky- 
blue dog, with sea-green ears and a 
pink tail, on a piece of yellow canvas. 
She expects to have it done by Christ- 
mas. 





Eastern Roumelia, since an autono- 
mous government was established 
there, has made considerable progress 
in popular education. From an official 
report it appears that 307 new schools 
have recently been opened, making the 
total number 745, with 50,311 pupils. 
The Bulgarian population of the prov- 
ince is estimated at 573,000, so that 
there is one school for every 764 inhab- 
itants and one teacher for every 508. 
Four preparatory classes are maintain- 
ed in these schools, in which the fol- 
lowing branches are taught: the cate- 
chism, the Bulgarian language, arith- 
metic, writing, history, geography, 
natural science, singing, and gymnas- 
tics. 





——_+->o—- —___ 

Tae Chicago Inter-Ocean, a daily 
newspaper that devotes considerable 
Space to the interests of education, is 
now publishing the histories of various 
institutions of learning. 

Ir you have any skin diseases or diseases 
of the hair or scalp, any itching or dis- 
colorations, sun burns, freckles, pimples, 
pimples, rough or dry harsh skin, you 
stovnere C. Benson’s Skin Cure, a sure, 

ect and elegant remedy. Sold by all 
druggists. 





St. Nicholas for October looks a trifle 
stouter as to pages, but perhaps the 
index at the back part occasions this. 
As this is the last number of volume 
eighth the publishers have spared no 
Pains to make it a titting close, and 
tempting to old subscribers to continue. 
We think any reasonable person, after 
having it one year, would not think of 
discontinuing its delightfuj. monthly 
Visits. In this number Frank. Stock- 
ton has one of his inimitable fairy sto- 
nes with the curious title “‘ The Castle 
of Bin ;” there are five unique pages of 
verse and pictures; ‘‘The Crow’s Nest” 
and other good things. 


Taose of our readers 


afflicted wi 
deainess wi do well to alin the oatver- 
the HP. K. Peck & Co. in an- 
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LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
ee 
for od Geese os —_— Complaints and Weaknesses 
our best femule pepulation. 
It wit cure foeee enktesty the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleore 


i . 
Me 





THE» BEST 


ERA dee SER. 





Just: Adopted by ‘the 


— NEW YORK 


Board of Education. 
CITY. 





the throat of the person using the board. 


From Prof. F. A. Alien, 
State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa. 
“We have carefully and faithfully test- 
ed the Erasers made by you, “ consider 
them the BEsT we have seen. We have 
now in use ten dozen; 80 you see, we 





tion, Falling and Displacements, and the 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life, 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 











an early stago of do elo} t. The t 'y to can- 
cerous h is checked very speedily ly its use. 

It faint fatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves of tho at h 





It cures Bloating, _Ueadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, 8 and Indi- 





pr 


gestion, 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under al! circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKNAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Westerm Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor@5, Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let, Address as above. Mention this Paper, 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure coustipation, biliousness, 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 

a@ Sold by all Druggists. “Gs 





THE 
“New Remington” 





SEWING = TVLACHINE. 


It leads them all im lightness of running, 
simplicity and durability of Construction, 
Elegance of Finish, and Ease of Manage- 
ment. 


Does All Kinds of Work. 
Every Machine Guaranteed. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO 
THE EXPORT TRADE. 


Address, 
Sewing Machine Department, 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 & 288 Broapway, N, Y. 


Evaporated Fresh Cod Fish. 


SOMETHING NEW. 





Ask you grocer for a 10 cent package. It will 


make 12 delicious Fish Balls, 4 qts. Boston chow- 
der, picked up fish, fish omelet, etc. No bone 
picking, or steeping over night required; can be 


‘th | prepared in ten minutes. The invention of Cuas. 


ALDEN, the inventor of Condensed Milk and 
Evaporated Fruits. Sold the world over. 


Husapquanrkes: 60 Panx Paces, N. Lae 


prove our FAITH by our WORKS.” 
From Prof. C. E. Carhart, 


Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, Vt. 
“I find the Eraser is just what I have 
long been wanting. It is splendid.” 


From Hon, G. 8. Albee, 
President State Normal School, Oskosh, Wis. 
“The p ome of Climax Eraser has 

ven in the test. You 
Shall hav have my influence in this State, as 
making the best Eraser yet known to us.” 


From Prof. A. G. Smith, 
uperintendent of Public Schools, Perrysburg, Ohio. 
**The sample Erasers you sent me were 





‘PRICE 
All Wool Felt, per dozen, 


Discount to the Trade. 


$2.00 | Cloth Felt, per dozen, 
Sample by mail, Fifteen Cents. 
WM. F.._ KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


The’Climax Blackboard Eraser. 


Teachers if you want a durable, healthy eraser get the Climaz. 
made that the Chalk Dust is caught between the strips of felt and does no fly down 





It is so 


2 enema 
READ WHAT I8S SAID OF IT. 


duly received. After a short trial, I am 
convinced that they are the best I have 
seen. 


From Prof. A. N. Raub. 
Principal State Normal School, Lock Haven, Pa. 
‘** We consider the Rubbers the BEST WE 
HAVE EVER USED.” 


From Hon J. H. French, LL.D. 
Ex-Secretary of State Board of Education, Vermon . 

*““The BEST THING I have ever seen in 
that line.” 

From Prof. W. B. Paterson, 
President Lincoln University, Marion, Ala 

**Tam highly pleased with your Era- 
sers.” 

From Hon. Robert M. Lusher, 

State Supt. Public Educatiou, New Orleans, La. 

**T have tested your Climax, and deem 
it excellent.” 





LIstT. 
$1.50 








SECOND EDITION. 


School Management 
BY AMOS M. KELLOGG, A.M., 


Editor of the Bouoo. JouRNsL, TEACHERS’ LysTITUTE 
@nd ScuoLar’s Companion. 


Price 75 cts. post-paid. 
— 

This work takes up the most difficult of all schou! 
work, vis.: the government of a school,and is filled 
with original and practical] ideas on the subject. It is 
nvaluable to the teacher who desires to improve his 
school. It has received the unqualified approval o! 
eminent educators. It isa book that the teacher can 
practically use, and has no untried theories to set forth 
to puzzle and bew!ider the teacher. 

Prof. N. B. Henry. of the Cape Girardeau (Miss.) 
Normal School, writes - 

* Mz. Kxttoce—I am so well pleased with the matter 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY, 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE 4 8 
National Kindergarten, Washington, uv. C. 
sixth year of the Kindergarten No:mai Class for bi 
training of teachers begin~ Oct. ibth. (Positions secured 
fur those who are qnalified.) Teachers receive tour 
lectures per week on the uée and bags of the twen- 
ty gifte and occupations o1 Froebel's kindergarten sys- 
tem; on the art of story-teiline and the educational 
vaiue of play, together With object iessons and daily 
practice in the kindergarten. Mothers rece ve lectures 
*Thne Kindergarten in the Nursery,’ Sosereag 
afternoons. Terms: fall course of eight months, §¥ 
Wednesday a. ternvon iectures (twenty) to mothers, $5. 
Requirements are: Jove o1 chiidren, god common E ng- 
lien education, refined manners, desire to imp: ove, and 
ood health. ' Mrs. Louise Poliock, 929 Eighth street, 
«W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1:27 Thirteenth street 
NW. , Principals. 


AINE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, @2 Bowery, cor 

Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
C silege, 1813 Broadway, Sth 8t., open 9A. M., til) 10 P.M. 
Yeung Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeping 
rudimenta! and higher Mathematics, Correspondence and 
ali Engtteh Branches; Writing lessons §%, monthiv, 
Arithmetic and Writin| $10. quarterly, Shorthand #10, 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 











it contains, and with the peinted and original 
in whien it is treated, that 1 cannot help addressing you 
personally to congratulate you in giving the teacher 
a@ book that he can use.” 

E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, New York. 
THE 


SPELLING GAME, 
Word Contest, 


It is acknowledged to be the most interesting and 
exciting game ever publ»hed ; atthe same time serves 
as & valuable gpucaTor of both old and young, uniting 
the best elements of social home enjoyment. The game 
may be varied by making it Geographical, Historica! 
Aathors or Bible namés. ThE game thay be played by 
any number of persons. Price 2% cents. Postage pre- 


The IMustrated Dictionary. 


Very handsomely bound in Cloth. Con- 


taining 674 pages. Nearly 30,000 words. 

This book is a corhpleté epitome of valuable explana- 
tions and definitions ef difficult English and Foreign 
words, phrases and expressions, with the correct pro- 
nunciation of each word, To introduce them, we will 
coot one Dictionary. Price 3 cents. Postage pre 


Address PROGRESS PUBLISHING CO. 





will send ove 





*Tinds Se ampetacen” 


Norz~We 
uonary on receipt of @ sts. 


BROOKLYK, E. D., NEW YORK. | . 








HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with fuli facuity. Three 

full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
curporated vnder a stare Boerd of Trustees. This i« ihe 
oniy Noriaal Schoo! in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
fesmronal Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the moet thoroagh academ c instruction. Tuition and 
Peratey, t the lowest rates. ~ Joun OGpgen, 

orthington, Frepgiin Co., 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 05 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- 
teasional school for business training, and is under the 
‘rsona)l supervision of the founier and proprtetor, Mr. 
.§ Packard who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant sud Stratton, and ie the author ot the Kook 
keeping series which bears their name lhe Volle 
was founded in 1858, aud hae made steady progress fo 
utility and public favor, and now stands at the head of 
this clase of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
roome ious and elegant; the course of study ‘most 
ea oe efic cnt. The rates or tuition have re- 
cent) reduced. and pupils can enter at any time 
Tuition perterm of 11 wevks, 00. Call or send io 
friscipel contelning full particulars. 5. 8. PACKAKD, 
inci 











STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


; BARRETT, NEPHEWS & Cv,, 
Office, Sand 7 John Street, New York. 
Branch Offices,—1199 Broadway, New York ; 47 North 


Eighth Street, Philadelphia ; 279 Fulton Street (cor. Ti 
lery,) Brooklyn , 110 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore 

Dye or Clean ali styles ot Ladies’ and Gentiemen'’s 
Garments, Shawis, etc., eto. All kinds of Ourtains 
Cleared ot Dyed. Goods received and returned by ex- 
press. 


r day &t home. Sem worth $5 iree 
$570 P2OKEatekeimaess be borcone, bes 
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TESTING HIS EYES. 

There has been a great deal of non- 
sense written about the power of the 
human eye over wild beasts, An in- 
cident occurred, during the visit of the 
Duke of Edinburgh to the Malay Pen 
insula, which shows the fallacy of this 
popular notion. 

Among other sights, the duke was 
shown a magnificent black leopard 
confined in acage. The beast, one of 
the fiercest and most beautiful crea- 
tures of the Malay jungles, was 
crouching. 

A doctor attached to the duke’s 
suite, who had been talking about the 
power of the human eye to subdue 
wild animals, thought he would give a 
practical illustration of the theory. 

Going up to the cage, he gazed stead 
fastly into the dilating eyes of the sav- 
age leopard, hoping to intimidate it. 
For afew moments the leopard bore 
the stare. Then without the slightest 
warning, he sprang at the docter. A 
growl, a dash, a shriek, and the man 
staggered back into the arms of his 
friends. 

With his cap torn off and his cheek 
laid open, he departed a sadder and a 
wiser man. Nothing but his cap’s 
peak saved his magnetic eye from the 
claws of the infuriated beast.—The 
Youth's Companion. 














THE GEOGRAPHICAL ConGREss.—The 
first session of the Geographical Con- 
gress in Vienna—the third annual 
meeting—took place September 15. 
Many explorers and other celebrities 
were present. The congress was open- 
ed by the retiring president, M. De 
Lesseps. The acting president was 
Prince Teano, president of the Italian 
Geographical Society. One of the 
American delegates, Professor Bar- 
nard of Columbia College, proposed a 
general meridian for all the world with 
a system of standard time. The plan 
is to divide the globe into twenty-four 
meridians of fifteen degrees each, each 
comparing with the twenty-four hours 
of the day, the prime or first meridian 
to pass through Behring Strait, the 
hours of the day to be counted from 
one to twenty-four, the A. M. and P. 
M. of the present system being abol- 
ished. 

=o 
PONDER ON THESE TRUTHS. 


Torpid kidneys, and constipated 
bowels, nes the great causes of chronic 
disease: 

Kidney- -Wort has cured thousands. 
Try it and you will add one more to 
their number. 

Habitual costiveness afflicts millions 
of the American people. Kidney-Wort 
will cure it. 

Kidney-Wort has cured kidney com- 
—— of agate years standing. Try 

a 


~~ 
il 


Straight to the point—like Ester- 





brook’s Bank, Easy Writer and other For 


well-known standard pens. All the 
Stationers have them. 

J. B. Lipprxcott & Co., Philadelphia, 
publish George Eliot’s complete works 
in twenty volumes for $35. : 

BABY SAVED. 

We are so 
ae tracted eye of 

rous and pro 

e bowels < the use of Hop Bitters 
by its mother, which at the 
restored her to perfect 
streagth.—The parents, Rochester, N. 
Ve another column.—Buffalo He- 
press. 
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SINGING. 


VOCAL DEFECTS. E 


ELOCUTION. 


ROOMS OF" 


R. ELLIOTT. CLARKE, 





ORIGINATOR OF THE 


“Yormal Method of Vocal Training,” 


AND AUTHOR Of 
“Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill,” 
‘The Haman Voice in Song,” 
“The Speaking Voice,” 
‘The Cause & Cure of Stammering,” 


—axD— 
“Clarke's Normal Method of Vocal “ 
Training,” % 


FOR SINGING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, READING 
AND THE CURE OF STAMMERING. 











Full Couse in Private, os ° 


SPECIALIST 
—o— 


VOCAL TRAINING, 


—o— 
The course occupies three months (two lessons per week.) 


TERMS: 
-$50.00 


in Class of & Persons, + « 25.00 cach 
10 a pe 15.00 “* 
bea “6 * > ff. 


Special Rates to Societies, Schools, and Church Classes 
Special Class for Clergymen, Teachers and Ladies. 


1514 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


READING. 


STAMMERING. 








VOCAL IMPEDIMENTS. 
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Chicago & North-Western 
RAILWAY 
BEST Sea ' BEST 


Is the OLDEST ! 
EQUIP: 


LEADING RAILWAY 


—oFr THE— 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 
It is the short and best L -3 peoween Chicago and all 
Northern ote "ion iowa, coe wy 
nebrask (3 @, oases aa, Uenk, || 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, » steer 
DENVER, LEADVILLE, 
SALT LAKE, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Fe 


mre inthe te a hak 


pander ‘ 


Iilustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make {t just 
the paper fo: the 

HOME AND 

The Suaday school teacher will find in its columns the 
best of help im teaching the International Suaday School 
Lesson. 


FAMILY. 


it is evangelical but not sectarian in character, and is }~ 


not published in the interest of any individual. 
Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 
Yearly subscription price, postage iuclucied i only 
$2.50. Address 
lllustrated Christian Weekly, 
0 Nusean Street. New York 


TIS 


American School Mottoes. 


—_Oo——_ 


Thirty-two Mottoes. The Lord’s Prayer, and over 
Ofty Sub-Mottoes. Twelve cards, size 8xlé inches, 
printed on beth sides. The best railroad board. Colors 
salmon and green. Can be easily read across the school- 
room. 





1. The Fear ot the Lord is the beginning of Wisdom. 
Reverse: Despise Meanne’s. Cultivate Good Manners. 
2 All Misspent Time will one Day be retied. Ke- 
verse: Six Steps to paneer SNotanee, Truthfulness, 
Hosesty Zindenee, Be ergy and Perseverance, Piet): 
ho d= Mean dove well; Angels dono 
4. Reverse: Sesser te Right, Fear to du Wrung 
i. Do Your Duty. Constant _Oocupation prevent: 
Temptation. Reverse e Truth, the Whole 
Trats and Notu put 1 rath. There 1s alway> 
room Up-stairs. adh avetd t Anger, Epvy and 
paws 6. Tuou God - 5 2. ‘Drie : Five Hard 
asters—C ' viakine Swearin; 
Avoid —— eect 7 an’ Price ot Leare’ 
ing. ’ 
would fos others do unto 
ast Temptation Acquire 
ood alone are Gieat. Live Userulty 


ous. Always tte On mm Pime. Reverse: Be Honest. Vaiue 
ee a clear Conscience ang a Name. 10. There & a8 
ff: worse Robber than a ik. Reverse- God bi 
fon, M4 oe si Min our Schocl. il. There is nosuch wordas Fail. W:«- 4 
Ree elie. ars. there ine Me | jt isa Way. ee: over canes 
LaCross :. The Lord’ e 
i mnceota, Dakota, fe me verse: Avoid that at which yoa blame in ethers. 
xt Counsell juffs the trains of the Chicago & North- | These Mottoes are pronounced the best now published 
Westere a met 5 o Depot rt from, arrive at and | They render tue school-room atiractive, Stimulate pu 
be ty | y fy are made with the pils to earnest study and exert an excellent moral in 
sire, Michi wr abe Ohio, a Warne Nar itye, duence, 
an van cago & 
and the tubkakee and Pan Handle Ro —_ Sent post-paid for $1.10. 


Close connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


Pullman Hotel Dining Cars 


Chicago and Council Bluffs. 
Pullman Slespers on all Night Trains. 


Insist en eee 
B.. Examine ekets, aug erase to bay I they 
Go not read over the Chicago & North 


“ili om wish the Best Traveling Accommodations you 


Tickets by this rou’ 


21i Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line, 
Marvin Hughitt, 24 V.P.& Gen’ Mang’r Chigago, 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET ANT 9% AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic Gllings fer broken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciality. 


Pn ess os 











E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


21 Park Place, N. Y, 





THE Com "A 6 Life or 
JAMES. Fotlde 
Parietiag aire i ete . 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOPE’ SHA 


whee s Artificial Ear Drums 
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THE American News Company an- 
nounce that they have added to their 
Excelsior addition of standard works, 
complete one volume-poems of Mrs. 











Books for Teachers 


—o-— 
Every teacher should own a number of stand 


Do you, reader, own one? two? We oti - 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200, 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prep 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a stg 
of educational heathenism. 
We have selected a few volumes of really stang 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 
—_—~o — 
Kelle s School M 


This volume by the editor 
NAL contains 


ment. 
BOmOOL Jour! 
this im tant! 


Normal 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, § 
of the Winona Public Schools, and many oth 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paid 
De Graff’s School-Room Guide. 


. Directions, or how to bd the  aiocte, 
Cautions, or how to avoid 


Son: Gan 
ing vie subfect svs ye attatnon inv 


es A the subjects. 
tb out the most in 
resenting sub, 


ypc ical methods of 
on. embrace nearly. en P1 


Fy qe -te,- in the publig 
school. Among them are: Rear q = 


and hilo 0 
for 


50 id. 
and helpful books on our list, and we have sold 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of teacher 


Sa at the head of Pt books for teachers 


is a priceless volume. 

taught as did David P. 
New York State N. 
the symbol of natural to the end of time 
If one can own but One volume, he should o 

this; it is the book to begin with. It should b 

read over as often as possible. It will help a 00 
teacher, and it will help a poor teac*>r, too 
Price $1.50 50 postpaid. 


Johonnot’s A marcy and Practice o 
Te eutnoe me? 
author was a of Mr. 
the President of the the #.'E State _— A 
ciation in_ 1879-80; popular co) 
Teachers’ Institutes, ar has spent his ire in in oat 
cational work. The volume isa capital one, an 
will be of real service. It —_tyy a dif 
ferent field from any other. It will be a great a 
to any teacher. Prive, $1.50, postpaid. 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 
This volume ward Prin 
ci of the Milecorille Normal A ormal School, P: yt 
other volume of t merit. It is sufficient 
say 


that . Brooks is a 
that his book is aeaee atone e 2 
guide for a thoughtful teacher. Price, $1. 


Craig's Question Book. 
useful for all who ¥ wish 


estions with answers quoted from tal 
ond works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Calkin’s Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Supt. of the Prim 

Sch vols in N. Y. City and has had a wide exper 
He is one counselors 





of it may almost be to 
very teacher in the New York © 


Manuals for Teachers. 
ee ie teat we, Oultiwvation of the 
the Use of Words. On Discipline. 
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to tell the young ‘men who are just 
emerging from college walls into what 
they vaguely call the world, that their 
education is by no means complete. 

In fact, if they have made the very 
best use of their opportunities, they 
have only learned how to learn, and 
have yet to add wisdom to their learn- 
ing by knocking against some very 
hard facts which are not catalogued 
in their philosophies. The farther an 
alumnus gets from his graduation day 
the more clearly he sees that his edu- 
cation was but the veriest substruc- 
ture of his manhood, the pile-driving 
and puddling upon which the founda- 
tion stones were to be laid. The col- 
lege faculty, as wise master-builders 
have done the best they could. ‘But 
let every man take heed how he build- 
etir thereupon.” 

The futyre is every man’s responsi- 
bility, and the graduate who expects 
that. the world is going to open its 
arms to him and coddle him with 
sugar plums is pretty sure to be disap- 
pointed: A class that has been out of 
college twenty years can demonstrate 
this in its own experience. Youthful 
brilliancy has counted for almost noth- 
ing. The college diploma has not been 
a passport to special favor, much less 
to success. _.Every man who has made 
his mark in any line of work or 
thought has done it through his wis- 
dom*in building upon the foundation 
that was laid. In many cases the 
foundation does not even appear above 
the surface, but it is there, and it is 
worth having, and the superstructure 
is the stronger and more beautiful for 
it. The attempt to mark out one’s 
path in advance is half the time a fail- 
ure. Unforeseen circumstances, unex- 
pected developments of taste and talent 
will appear, which will lead into 
strange paths. Perhaps there is no 
sphere in life where the ‘‘ Divinity that 
shapes our ends” is more apparent 
than in the life of a young man of ed- 
ucation, and President Seelye’s advice 
that.each should be content with his 
providential lot, and seek to follow and 
not oppose the manifest destiny of his 
life, is as profoundly wise in the social 
and material as in the religious aspect 
of the case.—Springfield, Mass., Un- 
ton, 
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TRUTH AND HONOR. 
:—What is the best family 

i water Se regulate the 

e , remove cos- 

tiveness and biliousness, aid digesti 
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COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known a: 


Largel x, Uae. B2 ew 


for over Forty 3 to” 
25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 
EDIEs. 
relarranted, it ased according to directi ns, to cure or 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
not a violent 
oi Cattery tormecs eB cans’ "ate molenrome 


oa ‘ou bave a cold, if ever so slight, do not fail 
Bisam s trial. The timely use of a 25c. ott wil 
often prove * to be worth a bundred times its cost, 


The %c bottle contains four times as much as the %e 














are mi your 
with care and w fyou are any 
f you feel w d led, Without clear 


If are young, and 
quetiba. or asecre wits tos 

Hop Bitters wil 
Bf yen are ia the wo 
and fee 


from any indis- 
8 of.en the case. 


op, on AJ farm, at the 
your system 


desk, a: 
Clesasing, toi or o without 
™® Hop Bitters You Need. 
If you are old, and yo Ise is mi. your 


Berves Jos unstead?, and}. our Faculties 
Hop Bitters will give you New Life and Viger. 
Hop Coven emay yo < rte sweetest, safest and 
The Hor ~~ for Stemech. Liver and pepe sy 
e@uperior to all others. Itis perfect. Ask 
D.1.C. $s an coctate end trresistable cure for éruak 
enness, use o¢ opium, tobacco and narcotics, 
All above sold by druggists, Hop Bitters Mfg. Co. Rochester, .Y. 














KIDNEY-WORT 


DOES WHY? 


WONDERFUL 
Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS 


CURES! 
and KIDNEYS at the same time, 
Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 

















Bary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Consti. 
, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
ervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 








SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 
Ru eat, of Junction City. Eevee: 
ce cured him after regular Phy 
cen trying for four ~s 
her bo: i soto dhe tanta 4--- fi t 
wesgi ven up to die bee. rominen' 
that he was t BA." . cured by 
mey- wane 
M. M. B. Goodwin, an momher ia Chardon, Ohio. 
ys he was not copes to live, being bloated 
. Send belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him, 








LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
2d door East of Fifth Avenue. 


INCORPORATED (8665. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumulated advantages of years of 
successful operation. The corps of Professors numbers over forty of the ablest in 
the country. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory, the only Chartered Conservatory of 
Music in the State, is entirely separate and distinct from all other Music Schools 
which imitate its name and methods. 

The offices are open daily from 9 a. mM, till 10 Pp. m., for the reception and clas- 
sification of the pupils. Pupils may begin at any time, terms commencing from 
date of entrance. S. M. GriswoLp, President. 


"THE TEACHERS PPROVIDENT AX SSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
BOARD. OF ‘DIRECTORS. 


Joun Y. CuLyer, Chief Engineer and Supe rintendent of Prospect Park ; Mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, Brooklyn ; pMuND O. Hovey, A.M., A.B., Prin- 
cipal High School, Newark. N. J.; NorMan A. CaLkins, First ‘Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City; Henry C. Marti, Principal Gram- 
mar School No, 84, New York, President New York Teachers’ Life Association ; AL- 
GERNON §. Hicarxs, Principal Public School No 9, Brooklyn, President Brooklyn 
Teachers’ Association ; Joun W. ATwoop, Principal Public School No. 14, Jer- 
oy City, President Jersey City Teachers’ Association ; Joun C. McNary, Prin- 

Grammar School, No. 1, New York City ; Eowarp G. Warp, Principal Pub- 
lig School No. 19, Brooklyn ; SAMUEL 8. MARTIN, Principal Public School No, 23, 
Brookl Amos M. KELLoGa, A.M., Editor of the New York ScHooL JouRNAL, 
New York ; CHARLES W. Brown, Manager of the Educational Department of D. 
Appleton & Co., New York ; Samuge, M. Perkins, General Agent of Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., New York ; Epwarp 8. Peck, Lawyer, New York City ; JoHN 
CARNRICK, Manufacturing Chemist and Pharmacist, New York ; WiLL1am M. Myers, 


Bayonne, N. J. 
OF FTicERs. 


PRESIDENT, JOHN Y. CULYER, VICE PREs., EDMUND O. HOVEY, 
TREASURER, SAMUEL M. PERKINS, | Secretary, WILLIAM D. MYERS. 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York. Four classes, giving a maximum benefit 
of $3,000, $2,000, $1,000 and $500 respectively. No mysteries. So simple a child may understand 
its operations. Each class is entirely distinct from the others, but an applicant may join. one or all, 
securing benefits at his death from $500 to $6,500 

Teachers, school officials, and members of the school book trade, and their friends, male or 
female, may be admitted. ‘Each member has a vote. Not organized to make money, but to pro- 
tect and eleyate the profession. 

Females admitted to the $500 class without a medical examination, which is expected under all 
other circumstances. 

The aid afforded by this Association may be used to liquidate debts, meet funeral expenses, 


























benefit wife, children and parents, and even to secure loans. The payment of one assessment of 
sixty cents may secure $500 for dependents. Teachers are rendered more contented and efficient 
by belonging to such a society. Iffrom no other motives all should join to benefit teachers not so 
favorably situated as themselves. Hundreds of New York teachers insure on this ground alone, 
Thousands of laboring men go into associations of this character for the good of their fellow- 
laborers. Should teacherslive on a lower plane ? 

shane members now, to be secured against the perils of travel during vacation. 

mg have a family do not neglect your duty one hour. Send for application blank and cir- 


VW. DD. DOVTERS, Secretary. 
2! Park Place. 


cular 


New York. 




















ort rt made hi him well. 


Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt 
fered eight years with kidney difficulty and 
to, work, Kidney-Wort made him 










PERMANENTLY * age 
KIDNEY DISEASE 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
7 Poaserma rire! in 
pu ege' orm 
tin of which makessix quarts 
Shertisrca es 








| SSeS TAL ALLOWED. 


We will send on 30 days trial 
DR. DYE'S 
Electro - Voltaic Appliances. 


Invented by tie eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and es- 
pecially designed for the cure of all nervous Dis- 
eases, General Debility, Lost Vitality, ete., 
tanoeny® GFGMRARA end ethan cous. Also tor Liver 





sis, Ruvtare, Female Troubles 101 manv ether 
Diseases. cures quickly affected. Dias 
trated pamphlet sent free. Addiess, 





VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich.” 





Good Pay! 


During the summer and fall a thousand Co. Teachers’ Institutes take place. We want at every 
institute an agent to tuke subscriptions for the LysTiTUTE, the most practical, earnest and best edu- 








and Kidney Diseases, Rheon:atism, Neuralgia, Paraly-  £J0° 


cational paper published. Many teachers send large lists of subscribers each year and secure some of 


' our valuable premiums, among which are Encyclopedias, Standard and Educational Books, Watches, 


Stylographic Pens, Gold Pencils, Clocks, Microscopes, etc., etc. If premiums are not desired, we offer 


| @liberal cash commission. We will appoint the first applicant sole agent at nstitute, and send in 


time for the opening a large bundle of sample copies, show cards, blanks for names,etc. Send at 
once for terms, and our large four-page tlustrated Premium List, Do not delay till too late. We 
are making our arrangements now to be represented at Institutes as far ahead as October. Ad- 


Eyl. KELLOGG & CoO., 21 Park Place, N. Y. 


School Supplies. 


The following articles needed in every school sent for the price annexed. 











. %\ Ink Well Covers, per doz......... 


ato tine: pine | Kindergarten Macerial, send for 


rice list (Dagjecs 
ide to School Disc Hine....... $1.25 Dictionary, Sosiers: PF Deabridy. 


iackboards. Send ior price list. | OG ons. nuns a snnnnehercrenen 12 © rice /ist. 
irvia Lena Dipiom cas (same, Le aeeeeliall »2 | Le ad'Peacils Sevunianiiee » 
e 4 Slat! Tt, er ee. Cl eeerrereeer tt reer reer 
Root were ” eaene one 10 Pesce Books co d ior price list. ottoes Dina L, weperanne cence 11 
7 Booka, pkg. 0 95. .-.1.50 forms an Gol de met OX). ). 6 8 umeral Fram 1.0 
Call . i pometrion | anouat ‘end for ‘price ition 
Chest accom i CT Ph) ere 5.09 
siere 43 mob, per 100... ........ 840) 
yon Holders. ......5.....+5 Boda ‘3 Slated Paper, ya wide p.ryd..1.00 








taetiaat acedenas wamaer lt ied selbonaa at lowest rates. 
WILLILi¢n F. KELLOGG, 21 Park Place, New York 
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The Latest and Best. 
LIPPINCOTT’S 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By MARcrIus WILISON. 

The New Series of Readers embraces a First, 
Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth Reader, together 
with a supplementary volume designed both as a 

READER AND SPEAKER. 
All Properly and Handsomely Illustrated. The 
Series of Five Readers are now Ready. 
Liberal Rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Address, 


J 8B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS: 715 & 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO0., 


New York, Boston, and Chicago. 








Harkness’ Latin Crammar, Edition of 
1881, Thoroughly revised. 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. Forty-six numbers. Prepared by 
Rebecca D. Rickoff. 


Appleton’s System of Penmanship. 

Three courses. Prepared by Lyman D. Smith. 

Send for circulars, price lists, and “‘ Educational 
Notes.” 


Natural History Charts, 


BY C. GILBERT yom 


Professor of the University of Chic Fiat 
Assistant State Geologist of 


The set con<iets of six numbers, one each ot r@ tol- 
low'ng: MAMMALIA; Binns; RepTILeEs sup FIsnEs: 
INVERTEB“ATES Pants; MINERALS, ROCKS AND 
Fossits. Each Chart ts h-wever, complete in iteelf, 
and cap be purchased «epurately. 

There are in all neary a thousand ‘llustrattons and 
the natural colors of the various objects are faithtully 
given. The piates are not printed in colors, rut arr 
lithographs carefully and lahoriously colored by hand, 
the only method employed in scientific illustrations 
where accurate and satisfactory results are attained. 
The execution is of a character not heretofore seen in 
charts, but —_ in such works as the monographs of 
leadiug scicntisis or the publications of learned so- 
cileties. 

Price of each Chart, mounted. tour feet by three, 
- 00; or a entire set ot six ress, 

. L. WHEELER, 88 Clark Street, Chicago. 


OUTLIATES 


DETERMINATIVE IMIINERALOGY, 


By the same Author. 


These outlines will prove of service to the young stv- 
dent. With this little manual fn one hand, a hammer tn 
the other, and a pair of stvut shors on his feet, he may 
make his tramps avallabi~ tor physical recreation and 
the satnering of n<etal and interesting information.— 
The Maryland Schooi Journai 

This is a aseiul device an practical, personal 
work in the study of mineralogy. lt is designed for the 
anal sis of mincrals, a3 a botanical manual ja tor that 
of plants. The comparatively small numher ot species 
to be described, however, makes pos-ibie ciear, iarge 
type, plenty of space and a most con venient tabular ar- 
rangement o! the matter, all of which ts in plessant con- 
trast to the crowded pages of our botanies, and iar less 
suggestive of aching eyes and heads. The plan ot ar- 
rangemert strikes us as exceedingly convenient and 
practical, and one cannot lok it over without wishirg 
Lo try it straightway —lowa ™ Month 

The present volume will be tound usetul in affording 
means 0! elemeatary practice In such experiments as 
are needed by ehose beginning the study, and in pre- 
senting a fund ot information on the eubject, heretoture 
atiainable only hy reference to expensive text-books.— 
The Teacher. Philadelphia. 

The increasing inte reet felt in tnetruction in the na- 
tural sciences has created a demand for jast such manu- 
als as this. Preetical mineralogy opens an inter-sving 
fleid tor study, and this work is admirably aaapted tor 
the use of the practical mineralogist sand 1 oronpomon 

Eng. 





anc for instruction in schools and academies— 
Jour. of E 

Price one dollar. Half price for iutroduction. Teach- 
era supplied with a sample cupy tor itty cents. 


8. L. WHEELER, Publisher, 
$8 Clark Street, Chicago. 


Readers & Writers Economy Co. 


Manvfacturers and Dealers in 


STATIONERS SPECTALTIES, 


Everything for, 


OFFICE, STUDY & LIBRARY. 
Sole Agents for the Original 
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STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 
The only successful Fountain Pen ever made. 


27 a re 4 BOND STREET, 
Boston. New York. 

PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist, of the U. & 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent prewine Tablets. 
Smith's cal Music Reader. 
First Lessons ix Philology. 

CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA, CHICAG@ 


WRITES fora | Sieatla of CoMPANTON and 


up a club DEL’ fo Pak nee 





TO RON Sum. 


A Octlection of Suaved eee a ont Bpeslar usic tor 

Singing Classes, 
Choirs, 

Institutes and 


Conventions. 


By C. C. CHASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 

The PRINCE OF he AS contains the results of the 
ripened ex these two wost successinl teach- 
ers and conductors, et is just what might be expected 
from a live, pi ogress de-awake men. 
esenting this work io the musical public, we be- 
Neve we can heartily reccommend it as tully meeting 
the requirements of a book of thie scope and Goaiga, 
and that its practical use will demovstrate that it is 


THE PRINCE OF SONC. 


Price, 75 cents each, by mail, $7.50 per dozen by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


No. 5 Union square, | CINCINNATI, 0. 


The Index 


By Carl Zerrahn, 


Sacred and Secular Choruses, 
Selected and arranged 
For Singing Societies 
and Musical Conventions. 


Choi us associations of all kinds will welcome this 
new compilation of just the music the master who 
makes it likes to use, and uses so successfully, in mm- 
sical meetings, 27 Choruses, 144 octavo pages. Price in 
boards, $1.25 ; paper $1.00. 





The IDEAL (is conte.) by Emerson, is the singing 
schoo! bok for the season. The best ot all his singing 
ote 0} books, as ‘tne HERALD OF PRAISE (3:) 
SdNG BEL ‘of his charch music books, and of his 
L 1B (80 cts.) for common schools the same 
mer ne Do not fall aiso to ain Tilden's 
ruly <ecstient WE OnE CHORUS (€1) which 
is undoubtedly the = school song book for those 
who desire a new keep in mind LIG 
AND LI 1 Et 35 eta.) a. the tront rank of jour 
school so ie hr Qui isdete.) of which is the 
equally § good i BEACON 


Any book mailed for retall 4 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
__ ©. 4H. DITSON & CO., &3 Broadway, Neq York 


FSTERBROOK’S ° rn 





Qa 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New Yorks 


THE, 








BRATTLEBO RO Vr. 
Send postal for free Jilustrated Catalogue. 








Standard Works of Permanent Value. 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 8 vol. $13.00 
Fairburn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 yols- 5.00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8 vo......... 3.00 
1000 Mistakes Corrected, 12 mo.......... 1.00 
N. MBBALS & SONE, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
37 Park Rew, N. Y. Clty. 


BUCKEYE BELL F FOUNDRY 
vere, POLLY 


Ry mall. 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New York. 








Manufacturers and Importers of 








BRUSHES, Seulpters’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
dF 8) AND CLAY. 
FP. W. Devoe & Co’s es amo 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co’s' 
CADEMY BOARDS, ARTISTS’ 
AND FINE COLORS, 
Oil Sketching Papers, IN TUBES. 
—~o—— 
rey CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Materials. 
Cakes and Moist. a 
to Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE AND CHINA 
BOOKS and STUDIES. PAINTING. 





Patri Works :—Horatio and Jane Streets, N. Y. 








ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 





James F. ranges 











PREPARED DIRECTLY FROM 
Wheat, Bee 


Dr, Blanchard’s at, and Essays "’ 


The wooslination, lor Extr tract of Wheat improves weak 


The ¢ Fibrin and heat _restores the confir 





Fred’k W. Devoe. Fred@’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 
The Blanchard | (=Xeye)» CURE 
ent ooRE MTOR EAT 


FON Foods. RADE MARK 
0S: EB For all forms of DYSPEPTIC, WASTING 
E 
















and CHRONIC DISEASE. 


Circulars free on 
application. 


e 

caf, Milk Price 25 cents, ALL DRUGGISTS, 

Address THE BLANCHARD M’F’G CO., 27 Unton Square, N. Y. 
Dr. Blanchard consulted free, if postage is prepaid. 

digestion, cures sleeplessness, nervousness, 

Of appeti e and power. Kspecially adapted to repair brain waste irom study, care or grief. 


-eey on 
cures consumption, Bright's disease, diabetes, uterine weaknesses, rheumatism, neuralgia and 
ai melee diseases. Strergthens to overcome evi! habits. Adapted tor table use. $1 each, or six tiles 


Sample Bottle 50c. 
ic stomach and cures all forms of 


med dyspeptic 
ding nervous debility. Vitalizes weakly y children and snare izes old age. Sure reventive ro.aad © cure 


for or diptheria, infantiie diarrbea and cholera intanium. §2 each, or six bottles tor $10. Sample bot 
ik is for a yery weak condition, and never fails to assimilate, however weak 
The Beef end pai 4 Inval bia tor nursing mothers. $2 each, or six botties tor “ Sample Doty: e $1. 


Tg, ki Lite © Food is to be taken between meals to relieve senseof “ 





goneness."" Never rem- 
ol, opium aod tohacco habit, and for insanity and cancer in their early stages. $1.50 each, or 
TBertles for $7.50. Sample pottie Tc. 

















JOSEPF GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





‘or Fine Writing, No.1, 303, ond Ladies, 170, For Broad writing, 294 389 


and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, end 
Falcon, 873,903. Other Styles to suit all hands } 
Sample Cards, Price Liste,etc., furnished on application. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





over the country. 


Tue “ACME” Paper 


The Best Paper for School Use Made. 
RECOMMENDED BY OUR BEST TEACHERS. 


——_o—————_ 
This paper, Chie teas aay setently Weee menntadtandd) 16 used extensively all 
Its merits as a paper for schools are as follows : 
Its color is soft and mild which does not tire or fies Se see Wie Se 4 
vily calendered, ceabiog ti 


Itisa 
It can be furnished os onte low prices. 


CONDENSED PRICE LIST. 
Paper ruled on one side, and bound in Pads ef 100 sheets. 





Legal and Foolscap, ee RC Bath Lette: ae 8 
mee i380 ofh40 oe ra ae ro 
Congress Letter, errr 2.50 | Commercial Note, ws '@ Se ? 





FULL PRICE LIST GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 
a TRY You wil be nor phe a satiated. ere 4 
Per pkge of 
ie 40 pp., - $ 30 6)x8, 100 pp., © - - ctype 


These books are 








renew my Offer to send one Exercise Book, 100 pages, commer 
cial note; 100 pein toe SO ee Tie, diheieme 


WILLIAM F. KELLOGG, 
21 Park Place, New York, 
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